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Heath 
WHAT THE PRINCESS OF WALES WORE IN THE WEST 


This striking picture was taken on July 21 when the Princess was spending a quiet day at Mount-Edgcumbe. On Thursday she went down to Devonport for the launch 
of the battleship, King Edward VII, 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER,.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
ofa nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable, 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor, Where 
astamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. ¢ 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit tbe photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months - - - - - 9s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - : 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd 


The above rates, do not include extra numbers. 
Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 


New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘' The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘* THE TATLER,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED BY "THE TATLER” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Worruinc. Edited by George W. May. 
bride Street, .C.) 

A FrontiersMan. By Roger Pocock. 63 (Vethuen.) 

Lucian THE DREAMER. By J. S. Fletcher. 6s. (Wet men.) 

Sat THE FISHERMAN. By Marmaduke Pi-kthill. 6s. (Methuen) 

Tue Poetical Works or Henry Wapsworru LONGFELLOW. 
Nowes. Vol. I. 1s. net. (Gran’ Richards.) 

A Tare or Two Crries. By Charles Lickens. 1s. net. (Grant Richards.) 

THE Map Annuat. By E. F. Benson, Author of “ Dodo,” and Eustace H. Miles, 


Amateur Tennis Champion. Heavily Illustrated by J. R. Monsell. 2s. (Grant 
Richards.) 


At Home In Inp1A, or Taza-BE-Taza. (Henry J. 
Drane ) 


Boy or Grrr. By C, F. De M. M., Author of ‘Eric and Connie's Cruise in the 
South Pacific.’ 3s. 6d. (Henry J. Drane.) 


Turee MEN AnD A Maip: A Tale of the Mysteries of Manoa, 


(The Health Resorts Association, 27, St. 


With Explanatory 


By Mrs. Herbert Reynolds. 6s. 


By Phill Ludlow. 


6s. (Henry J. Drane.) 
Tue TRiIuMPH oF JiLL. By F.E. Young. (John Long.) 6s. 
TuraLpom. By Helen Prothero-Lewis (Mrs. James J. G. Pugh). (John Long.) 6s. 


ae RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as tollows :- Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES, Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 


all copies before forwarding. 
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ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


AN 
Eee EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT, 

Admission, 1s. Daily, 12 noon to 11.30 p.m. 

Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting Appliances. 

FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS, ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, FROM 1514. 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE. TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 9.0 p.m. 
Thousands of Reserved Seats from 6d. to 3s. 

“FIGHTING THE FLAMES.” 

GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE. 

Thrilling Episodes, Escapes and Rescues. 

NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
GRENADIER GUARDS AND HON. ARTILLERY CO's BANDS. 
ASSOUAN VILLAGE.—150 Natives from the. Nile. CIRKUS EUGEN. 


GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 1666.—Martiniques -Survivors of Mont Pelée— 
River of Fiery Lava—Glacier Glide—Topsy-Turvy House—Spider's Web —Mantge 
Mécanique—The Biograph. 


INDSOR.-WHITE HART HOTEL. 


Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. A first-class Hotel thoroughly 
modernised, possessing every comfort. An admirable centre for visiting 
some of the most beautiful scenery in England and a neighbourhood rich 
in historic associations. A spacious Restaurant with emrance adjoining the 
G.W.R. Station. Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water &c., at 
ordinary rates. Tariff moderate. Cuisine excellent. 
Half an hour from London. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kerry, owned ard managed by the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY (IRELAND), 
are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed in all respects, 
BOATING. SEA BATHING. FISHING. 


For full particulars, route, &c., write Horets MANAGER, Southern Hotel, 
Kenmare. 


nn 

COTLAND—NORTH BERWICK. A Beautiful and Invigorating Seaside 

kKesort. THE ROYAL HOTEL is now under entirely new management and 

has been Refurnished and Redecorated throughout. A most comiortable and first-class 

Hotel. SUPERIOR CUISINE. MODERATE TARIFF. Special terms for tamulies. 

—Apply, Proprietor. Telegrams * Royal,” North Berwick. Telephone, No. 3. SEVEN 
First-cLtass GotF Courses IN 1HE VICINITY. 


ORDER TO VIEW: 
LONDON HOSPITAL QUINQUENAIAL APPEAL. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


The Hospital stands in the midst of the poorest workers of 
the East End. No one can ever suggest that it should be moved 
one foot from its present site. 

This is the only G-neral Hospital for the whole of East London. 

It takes {90,000 a year to keep up the Hospital, of which only 
£22,000 comes trom investments. 

Last year 162.147 poor people attended as out-patients, and no 
less than 13,160 were treated as in-patients. 

It is the largest hospital for men 

} in England. 


It is the largest hospital for women 
It is the largest hospital for children 
Contributions may be sent to the 
HON. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman, London Hospital, E. 
N.B.—On froduction of this Order from ‘THE TaTLER” 
will be shown all over the building. 


INS O2W). REA DY. 


VOLUMES I. to VIII. of 
TH Bee Aad ie Eo 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained 
price 2/6 each. 


you 


The Index and Title- page for Vol. VIII. are also ready, and can be 
obtained from — 


THE TaTLER OFFICE: 6, Great New Street, London, E.C. 


THE The Best THE 
Weekly 
SPHERE. Newepaper SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, 
will contain, among a multitude of other subjects, 


KING EDWARD IN IRELAND. 
SCENES AT BELFAST. 


Drawn by Special Artists of THE SPHERE. 


Be DBA Ei @ Eis Elbo @abalins 
SCENES OF ECCLESIASTICAL SPLENDOUR IN ROME, 


Pictures and Photo,raphs. 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


Mud Baths and the L.C.C.—The London County Council 
has decided to put down the habit of throwing papers and 
handbills about the streets, and in the future those who 
indulge in this amusement must be prepared to be prose- 


|GLORIOUS GOODWOOD 


The crowd around the grand stand 


cuted. This is a move in the right direction, but the 
L.C.C. might with safety go a step further and institute 
proceedings against those “bus drivers and cabmen who 
after a shower of rain deliberately give mud baths to all 
foot passengers in their immediate neighbourhood. Occa- 
sionally, of course, this happens accidentally, but during 
rainy days I have seen dozens of ‘bus drivers with the 
greatest deliberation drive through the largest and muddiest 
puddle in order to give a shower bath of liquid mud to some 
woman who has the bad luck to be wearing a summer frock. 
Hansom cab drivers are less malicious, but even they 
occasionally show consummate skill in mud-throwing. 


An International Naval Tournament.-- Now that France and 
England are such excellent friends, why not arrange a naval 
tournament between the two countries? It would prove 
not only entertaining but exceedingly useful. To catalogue 
some of its advantages, it would give the newspapers some- 
thing pleasant to write about in the silly season instead of 
the usual dose of tragedies and crime. It would replace 
our dead-and-alive naval manceuvres with a contest almost 
as interesting as real war. It would test the value of new 
inventions, such as submarines, in a practical way. It would 
show both nations their weak points and thus place them on 
a better footing as against the rest of the world. It would 
probably settle the question once for all whether England 
can be invaded. Moreover, the friendly rivalry would 
increase good feeling on both sides. International sport 
has had a distinctly ameliorating effect on racial antagonisms, 
and motor competitions and the America’s Cup contests 
would be out of the running with sport on the magnificent 
scale of an international naval tournament. 


The America Cup.—The error of writing the ‘“‘ America 
Cup” instead of ‘“‘ America’s Cup ’”’—of which the whole 
English press is guilty—leads to a misconception on the 
part of most of the interested public. The man in the 
street, anyhow, believes from its name that this is an 
American “institution ’’ which the Americans are trying to 
hold and we are trying to win, whereas it is an English cup 
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won from us by the Americans fifty-two years ago. In the 
year 1851 the sloop, America, came across the Atlantic and 
challenged any yacht at Cowes to race for a large stake. 
This challenge was too commercial for our notions, but it 
was agreed to let the America take part in the race for the 
Royal Yacht Squadron Cup. She won, beating the Aurora 
by 24 min., and carried the cup home, preseut- 
ing it a few years later to the New York Yacht 
Club to be held as an international cup for all 
time. It got the name of the America’s Cup, 
although it really is the Royal Yacht Squadron 
Cup. 


The White Topper.—Although in the matter 
of fashion the King and Queen are absolute 
autocrats it is doubtful whether the fact that 
his Majesty wore a white top hat in Dublin 
will result in reviving a general taste for that 
particular form of head-dress. Thirty years 
ago the white top hat was almost as common 
as the Panama is to-day, but latterly a dead 
set has been made against it. This is not the 
first time that King Edward has tried to revive 
a drooping industry. Some six years ago his 
Majesty, hearing from a Bond Street hatter 
that it would benefit the trade if white toppers 
could come again into general use, promptly 
ordered one. But even though the Duke of 
Connaught followed the King’s example the 
wished-for result did not come. 


Cigars for Millionaires.—Parcels of what are 
said to be the dearest cigars in the world have 
been despatched from Cuba for the consump- 
tion of some New York millionaires. The 
price of these cigars is said to be 18s. apiece. 
The millionaire will not miss the money and the tobacco 
industry will be benefited, but every tobacconist knows 
there is no cigar in the world worth 18s. Mr. Weingott, 
the well-known tobacco expert, declared some time ago 
that as far as the mere quality of the tobacco is concerned 
the best cigar is not worth more than 1s. Fancy prices 
are, of course, paid from time to time, but these really bear 
no relation to the quality of the cigar. The man who pays 
more than £5 per hundred for his cigars is only paying for 
some peculiarity in shape or size. Cigars enclosed in gold 
paper or glass tubes and marked 15s. a piece can be seen in 
the shop windows of many London tobacconists, but these 
are only intended for country cousins. 


Penny-in-the-slot Insurance. 
—The latest development of 
the penny-in-the-slot machine 
is automatic insurance. The 
new instrument looks pretty 
much like an ordinary clock. 
As usual you drop your penny 
in a slot and pull a handle 
when out drops a pencil and 
at the same time there appears 
in the machine an opening 
through which you write your 
name. Then you push the 
handle, and as the opening 
closes a policy insuring you 
against accident falls out. One 
obvious objection to insuring 
by machinery is guarded 
against in the new invention. 
It will not be possible first to 
break your leg and then take 
acab to the nearest penny-in-the-slot insurance and take 
out a policy for compensation for the accident. When you 
press back the handle to take out the policy a printing 
machine, regulated by the action of the clock, is at work 
inside recording the moment at which you insured. 


CARDINAL OREGLIA 


Who is acting as head of the Vatican 
until a new Pope is elected 


THE TATLER 


The Only Japanese Tombstone in 
London.—Plaistow is the only metro- 
politan resting place used by the 
Chinese and Japanese for the burial of 
their dead; in fact, there is nothing 
else of the kind nearer than Liverpool, where one would 
expect to find a larger percentage of celestials. The solitary 
specimen of a Japanese grave here depicted is that of a 
sailor, the rough wooden post at the head being erected by 


Cocks 


THE ONLY JAPANESE TOMBSTONE IN LONDON 


fellow seamen and inscribed by them previous to the stone 
itself being set up. The first Chinese interments in Plaistow 
took place about twenty-five years ago, but less than a score 
of stones remain to mark the place of interment. 


Walking on the Water.—There is resident at this moment 
in the Hétel de Provence, Leicester Square, a man who 
claims the almost supernatural gift of walking on the 
water. Captain Grossman, the water-walker, was born at 
Stettin near Halle and was brought up as a fisherman, after- 
wards entering the merchant service and becoming a captain. 
He invented the water chutes with which he was able to 
accomplish his feats in 1898, and since then he has made 
several long journeys with them—one from Halle to Berlin, 
another from Berlin to Hamburg, along the Spree, the 
Hovel, and the Elbe rivers. Then he has accom- 
plished a long journey down the Rhine and another 
down the Danube, the latter from Linz to Vienna. 
Not content with river trips he has also made a 
considerable journey upon the North Sea. He is 
hoping to have the opportunity of showing Londoners 
his prowess. 


Both Tired.—A story has reached me about a 
certain young barrister who once scored off Sir 
Edward Clarke. The case in which the famous 
barrister was concerned was called towards the end 
of the day, when Sir Edward rose and asked that 
the case might be adjourned until the following 
day as he (Sir Edward) had been arguing a case 
all day in another court and was much exhausted. 
“Very well,” said the judge, “call the next case.” 
The next case on the list was the one in which 
the young bairister in question was concerned, who 
promptly arose and also asked for an adjournment. 
“What!” exclaimed the judge, ‘are you also done 
up? What have you been doing?” ‘“ Please, my 
lud,” replied the young lawyer with a wink in his 
eye, “I have been listening to Sir Edward Clarke.” 


Walking the Water. 
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A Witty Retort.—Family quarrels: 
are very common, but it is not often 
that they produce so wi.ty a retort as. 
the following: Two related families 

_quarrelled, but the daughter of one 
being about to marry, the mother of the other thought 
it a good opportunity to make things up, and so sent her a 
pretty wedding present. The other side, however, was 
implacable and the present was returned. Thereupon the 
donor of the latter wrote to the bride-elect: “If you are 
foolish enough to prefer a family jar to a silver powder box 
so much the worse for you, and I pity you.” 


Royal Pets.—It took just half an hour to transfer the 
luggage from the royal special on its arrival at Holyhead to 
the yacht at the jetty. Among the luggage two cages, each 
containing a pet guinea pig, were to be noticed, and a third 
cage containing a small canary presently made its appear- 
ance. The canary is the special property of the Princess 
Victoria, who takes the bird about with her wherever she 
goes; it isa fine songster and its singing will be doubtless 
appreciated at the Viceregal Lodge. 


“That Mississippi of Falsehood Called Histcry.”—How 
difficult it is to get at the facts of history is shown by the 
story of the old woman and Queen Alexandra on a Dublin 
quay. Several papers gave the version that is quoted here 
from the Daily News, but the Daily Chronicle story is pro- 
bably more correct :— 


From the ‘Daily News,” July 22 From the ‘Daily Chronicle,” July 22 


The dwellers along the quays are 
perfervidly Nationalist, but, be this as it 
tinctly picturesque and touching. An old may, their Majesties found no lack of 
woman at Ellis's Quay, a poor, frail, old cordiality in the greeting that awaited 
person, prim and respectable in appear- them. Here one old woman with a 
ance, approached the royal carriage, fervent exclamation of ‘‘ God bless you, 
holding out her hand to the Queen. sweet, dear creature!" rushed from the 
““Ah! my sweet lady,’’ she said, ‘‘ may side-walk with the evident intention of 
the blessing of the Almighty rest upon ye shaking hands with the Queen. The 
and your noble husband.” The Queen incident was not noticed by her Majesty, 
smiled gently, and shook the poor for the woman was prevented by the 
woman's hand as she followed up the __ police from reaching the royal carriage. 
carriage, and thanked her for her good 
wishes. 


Many Happy Returns to—/wly 29. Prince Christopher of 
Greece, 1888 ; Lord Walsingham, 1843 ; Lord Arthur Hill, 1846 ; 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby, 1867; Max Nordau, 1849; Lord 
Castletown, 1849; Lord Lamington, 1860. July 30: Princess 
Climentine of Belgium, Lady Eleanor Stopford; Dr. Lunn, 
1859. July 31: the Duke of Oporto, 1865; Lord Meath, 1841. 
August 1: Lord Hardinge, 1857; Lord Grey de Wilton, 1896; 
Lord St. Oswald, 1857; Mr. Coulson Kernahan, 1858. August2: 
Crown Prince of Greece, 1868 ; Princess Carl of Sweden; Mr. F. 
Varion Crawford, 1854; Mr, William Watson, 1858. August 3: 
Prince Charles of Denmark, 1872; Lady Henry Somerset; Lord 
Aberdeen, 1847; Lord Apsley, 1895. August 4: Lady Acland- 
Hood; Lord Wemyss, 1818. 


The only unusual incident that marked 
the progress through the city was dis- 


TIL pa rig a 
« ‘Wigoenegis,.. ™ 


A GERMAN WATER-WALKER 


Captain Grossman, who has accomplished several long journeys on the Rhine and 


will shortly give an exhibition of his wonderful powers in London 
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Hostess: What sort of cake would you like, my dear? 
Ethel: I'd like one of those halfpenny buns 


The Curse of Mar.—Lord Garioch’s engagement reminds one of that 


most remarkable tradition, ‘‘ The curse on the house of Mar,” which 
whatever its origin undoubtedly dates back several centuries. It 
predicted that the ‘“‘proud house of Mar’’ should become very great 
and then should be brought very low, so low that horses should be 
stabled in old Mar Castle, the castle itself become a ruin, and a tree 
should grow on the highest part. All these predictions have been fulfilled 
even to the fact that a young sapling sprouted from the turret of the 


ruined keep. 


Respecting Our Ancestors 


[Monkey-skin fur has caught on in 
America, but it is feared that English 
ladies will be too prejudiced against it 
for it to be fashionable next winter.] 


Monkey skin for muff and coat 
In the winter will be worn; 

But by Yankees, kindly note, 
Not by damsels British born, 


These, although they dote on fur, 
Mink or sable sleek and fine, 

With a shudder will aver 
They must somewhere draw the line. 


Yes, although this age is not 
Sentimental, still, you know, 

Certain limits we have got 
Over which we cannot go. 


It were vain for me or you 
To dispute our origin; 
If what Darwin said was true 
' We ourselves are monkey’s kin. 


The prophecy concludes with the prediction that the 


family shall regain somewhat of its 
ancient state, but its honours shall 
be doubled and the line shall be 
broken. The first two parts were 
fulfilled in the last reign when the 
family were allowed to shake off 
the taint of their Jacobite treason 
and return to court, and when in 
order to settle the Mar succession 
dispute a second earldom of Mar 
was created, so that there are now 
two. With regard to the last part 
time will show, but there seems to 
be no immediate prospect of its 
fulfilment as yet. 


Goodwood Racecourse. — Good- 
wood Racecourse is not inside 
Goodwood Park as is supposed 
but on the duke’s land outside. It 
is really situated on a horseshoe of 
the Sussex downs with a deep de- 
clivity between the two arms, so 
that though the start is beautifully 
visible from the winning post and 


vice versd it is not possible for horsemen to attend the start and then 


gallop over to the finish as can be 


done on most courses. ‘The course 


and races are a family affair—an heirloom in the Duke of Richmond’s 
family coming down from the last century—and the sign of this is the 
fact that Lord March, the duke’s eldest son, is permanent steward of 
the course. The approach to the course from Chichester is very pretty, 
lying chiefly through the duke’s park, which is intersected by good 
roads. This important racing event sprang originally out of scratch 
matches got up by the 4th duke a century ago. 
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TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


The Motor Car Bill—Some people who are 
not: motorists and who do not carefully read the 
newspapers are under the extraordinary impres- 
sion that the Motor Car Bill now before Parlia- 
ment is to prevent some 8,000 people in this 
country who are the fortunate owners of motor 
cars from interfering with the rest of the popu- 
lation who are not motorists. As a matter of 
fact the very opposite is the case, and Parliament 
is about to legislate especially for the conveni- 
ence of the 8,000 motorists. This shows how 
carefully minorities are looked after by. our 
Government, and makes plain the fact that the 
most unconsidered portion of the population can, 
when they go properly to work, attract the 
attention of Parliament. 


Municipal Motcr Cars. — Eastbourne has proved 
that the difficulties attending a municipal motor 
car service are surmountable and that such a 
service can be made a paying concern. During 
the passage of the bill in Parliamen- to grant 
the municipal authorities at Eastbourne the right 
to run their motor omnibus cars a great deal was 
said against the scheme, its opponents pointing 
out the impossibility of making such a service of 
cars to pay. Pay, however, it does; and East- 
bourne can congratulate itself on being the first 
town in England to make the experiment, which 
will doubtless be tried by other municipal 
authorities before long. 


NICE 
WEATHER 
FoR 


TERRIG\E 
WEATHER 
FoR THE 
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TWO POINTS OF VIEW 
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The Pope’s Memory.—One of the 
most remarkable facts about the 
Pope was his extraordinary memory. 
At the age of ninety he could recall 
quite clearly events that had taken 
place three-quarters of a century before. 
At the beginning of the present year ; 
while receiving the Roman nobility he said to one of his 
guests, the Marquis of Patrizi, ‘I recollect your face very 
well; we met for the first time at Ostend fifty years ago 
when you were with your father.” When quite a little boy 


the Pope hurt one of his hands while playing ball near the 
church of Santi Apostoli and went to have the wound 


THE POPE'S PORTRAIT—TAKEN AFTER DEATH 


bandaged at an apothecary’s close by. Eighty-four years 
afterwards he told the story of the injury and remembered 
quite distinctly the name of the apothecary who tended his 
wound. 


King Edward’s Terrier.—Jack, the King’s Irish terrier, 
is already a dog with a reputation, and now that he 
has been painted by Miss Maud Earle he will acquire 
greater fame. The King never allows his favourite dog 
to be separated from him, so the sittings took place at 
Buckingham Palace, where a room was arrange‘ as a studio 
in which he sat to her except during breakfast and luncheon 
times when his presence was desired at the King’s table. 
Jack, of course, will be included in the collection of pictures 
entitled ‘ Terriers 
and Tories.” 


The Bulldog as 
an Actor. — Mr. 
James Welch 
found fortune with 
the donkey, Ping- 
pong, and _ the 
bulldog which 
figures in Glittering 
Gloria is the best 


feature of Mr. 
Hugh  Morton’s 
farce, which is 


made up of some- 
what old material. 
Mr. Morton is 
best known as the 
librettist of The 
B. lle of New York. 
Mr. Welch is characteristically funny as a nice little old 
country gentleman who comes to the metropolis and gets into 
mischief. The bulldog alone is serene. 


THE BULLDOG IN 


The Etiquette of Bridal Bouquets.—In a case tried recently 
at the Lambeth County Court the judge held that pink 
roses were suitable for a bridal bouquet. Experts, however, 
do not agree with his honour’s decision. According to 
several florists who do a large trade in wedding orders the 
invariable rule is that a spinster’s bridal bouquet must be 
entirely composed of white flowers with, perhaps, a suspicion 
of delicate green foliage. A widow, however, may without 
impropriety at her second wedding carry a bouquet in which 
a few coloured flowers are interspersed among the white. 


THE RAILWAYS AND 
BANK HOLIDAY. 


“GLITTERING GLORIA” 
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Tne Midland Railway.—Cheap excursion trains by 
the Midland route will be run from London (St. Pancras). 
Ralday, Joly 31, to Edinburgh, Glasgow, and all parts of 
Scotland for seven days, by which third-class return 
tickets will be issued at about a single fare for the double 
journey, available for sixteen days. Friday (midnight), 
July 31, for three, six, or seven days, and Saturday (mid- 
night), August 1, for two, five, or six days, to Leicester, 
Nottingham, Manchester, Stockport, Liverpool, Sheffield, 
Leeds, and Bradford. Saturday, August 1, toall parts of the 
M fi midland counties, the Peak district of Derbyshire, Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire coasts and spas, the north-eastern district, and the Furness and 
Lake districts, returning on August 3, 6, or 7. Monday, August 3, to St. Albans, 
Harpenden, Luton, Bedford, Kettering, Leicester, Birmingham, Loughborough, and 
Nottingham. For times of returning and other particulars see handbills and pro- 
grammes published by the company. Every alternate Thursday and Friday, from 
poly 30 until September 25 inclusive, cheap excursion tickets will be issued to 

ublin, Ballina, Sligo, and south of Ireland ; to Belfast, Londonderry, and Portrush, vid 
Barrow, vid Liverpool, or vid Stranraer and Larne, on alternate Thursdays from 
July 30 to September 24; to Londonderry vid Liverpool, on alternate Thursdays from 
August 13 to September 24; and vid Morecambe on alternate Saturdays from August 15 

to September 26, allowing of a fortnight's stay in Ireland. 


The Great Northern Railway.—The Great Northern Railway 
Company announces that cheap excursions will be run as follows: 
On Wednesday, July 29, and each Wednesday until September 16, 
for eight days to Sheringham, Cromer (beach), Mundesley-on-Sea, 
Yarmouth (beach), Skegness, Sutton-on-Sea, and Mablethorpe. On 
Thursday, July 30, and each Thursday until September 24, for five, 
eight, twelve, or fifteen days, ;jto Penrith, Keswick, Lytham, St. 
Annes, Blackpool, and Fleetwood. Thursday, July 30, for one day 
to Boston (horse show) and Skegness. On Friday, July 31, and 
each alternate Friday until September 25, for seven or sixteen days, 
from London (Woolwich Arsenal and Dockyard), Greenwich (S.E. 
andC.,), Victoria (S.E. and C.), Ludgate Hill, Moorgate, Aldersgate, 
Farringdon, King’s Cross (G.N.), for Northallerton, Darlington, 
Richmond, Durham, Newcastle, Alnwick, Berwick, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Helensburgh, Dumbarton, Stirling, Perth, Dundee, Dal- 
mally, Oban, Fort William, Montrose, Aberdeen, Inverness, and 
other stations in Scotland. Passengers! with |seven-day tickets 
return on Thursday following date of issue, and those with sixteen- 
day tickets return on}any day within sixteen days including date 
of issue and return, On Friday night, July 31, for three, six, or 
eight days, to Batley, Bradford, Dewsbury, Doncaster, Grantham, 
Halifax, Holbeck, Keighley, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newark, 
Nottingham, Ossett, Penistone, Peterborough, Retford, Sheffield, 
Shipley, Stockport, Wakefield, and Warrington. 


The London and South-Western Railway.—The_ holiday, 
where to spend it, and how to get there in the cheapest and quickest 
way with as little inconvenience as possible. A glance at the neat 
little programme of excursions by the London and South-Western 
Railway is sufficient to answer these questions, and shows that this 
popular company has again anticipated the needs of and inade 
ample arrangements for the conveyance of its patrons to the well- 
known holiday and health resorts in the west of England, Somer- 
set, Dorset, Hampshire, Wilts, the Isle of Wight, Channel Islands, 
the French coast for Paris and the Continent. Fast excursions for 
various periods of from one to sixteen days have been arranged 
trom London to the principal stations in these districts, leaving Waterloo Station 
at convenient times, enabling passengers from all parts of London to avail themselves 
of the same. A post card sent to Mr. Henry Holmes, superintendent of the line, 
Waterloo Station, S.E., will ensure a copy of the programme being forwarded together 
with any other particulars required, and if in any doubt as to lodgings an illustrated 
guide and official list of seaside, farmhouse, and country lodgings will also be sent 
free for the asking, or both can be obtained at any of the company’s London 
offices, a list of which, together with other offices where tickets can be obtained before- 
hand (thus avoiding delay and inconvenience at Waterloo and other stations), will be 
found on the back page of the programme. Passengers travelling by ordinary train 
will be enabled to do so in comfort as most of the principal express trains from 
Waterloo to the west of England, Weymouth, Bournemouth, Southampton, and 
Portsmouth for the Isle of Wight will be run in duplicate, the first division starting 
a few minutes before the advertised time. 


x 


The Great Western Railway.—The Great Western Railway Company issue 
ordinary as well as excursion tickets at their City and West-end offices, where tickets 
can be obtained during the whole week preceding the bank holiday. Tickets can 
also be obtained at Clapham Junction, Battersea, Chelsea, Kensington (Addison Road), 
Hammersmith, Acton, Ealing, and other suburban stations, Pamphlets containing 
full particulars of the bank holiday and season excursions, riverside bookings and 
week-end arrangements, will be forwarded by the company’s divisional officers, station- 


Bassano 


AT WYNDHAM’S THEATRE 


This picture shows, on the left, Archie Toddleby (Mr. Lawrence Grossmith) with his friend, Jack James (Mr. Stuart Champion), who, on 
account of their red ties, have been torn to shreds by the bulldog, which is being held by Zebedee Poskett (Mr. Welch) 


masters, or town office agents on receipt of a post card stating the infor nation required. 
Fast excursion trains leave Paddington every Monday to Badminton; every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, to Weston-Super-Mare; every Monday and Friday, to 
Frome, Yeovil, Dorchester, Weymouth, Swindon, Bath, Bristol, Gloucester, Chelten- 
ham, Hereford; Tuesday night, August 4, and every Wednesday afterwards, to Rhyl, 
Llandudno, Bettws-y-coed; every Wednesday, for Shrewsbury, Aberystwyth, Dol- 
gelley, Barmouth, Taunton, Tiverton; every Wednesday night, to Newport, Cardiff, 
Swansea, Tenby, New Milford, and other places in South Wales; every Thursday 
and Friday, to Minehead, Lynton, and Lynmouth; every Thursday, Friday morning 
and Friday night, to Barnstaple, Ilfracombe, Exeter, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Torquay, 
Plymouth, Falmouth, Penzance, and other resorts in the west of England; every 
Thursday midnight, to{Chester, Birkenhead, and Liverpoo!; exer, Friday, to New- 
bury, Marlborough, Devizes, Trowbridge; every Friday night, to the Scilly Islands ; 
and every Friday night and Saturday, to Douglas (Isle of Man). 

On Mondays, August 10, 24, and September 7, day trips will run to Newbury and 
Winchester and to Southampton including steamboat trip round the Isle of Wight. 
Cheap half-day excursions are also run every Tuesday, to Abingdon, Oxford, Blen- 
heim, and Woodstock; and every Thursday, to Stratford-on-Avon, Banbury, and 
Leamington. Excursion tickets at a return fare of 22s. are issued to Guernsey and 
es kk by trains leaving Paddington at 9.35 a.m. every Saturday morning, and Water- 
oo at 9.40 p.m. every Saturday night during the season. On Saturday, August 1, an 
additional excursion for the Channel Islands will leave Paddington at 8.30 a.m. 
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FROM THEIR POINT OF VIEW — 


Liitie Gretchen: How very oddly these foreigners dress, Hans 
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My 


THE TATLER 


A GLOOMY EVENING. 


t has been raining ever since the early morning. Most of us have 
remained indoors all day gazing through the streaming window- 
panes at a prospect of dull grey sea and misty horizon. A few of 
the more optimistic boarders have sallied out in mackintoshes to 
spend the afternoon on the front in what they referred to in anticipa- 
tion as sheltered seats, to return in an hour leaving behind them in 
the hall a liberal deposit of rain water and semi-liquid chalk. Meals 
have assumed a stupendous chronological importance. The almost 
intolerable interval since lunch has been at last followed by tea, 
and that in slow course of time by a silent dinner—silent save for 
the muttered grumblings of the new boarder with the grey whiskers, 
who “ didn’t come to Broadgate in order to be starved,” adding an 
aggressive request to “‘look at the weather, too,” for which latter he 
seems to regard the proprietor as being in some way responsible. 
Dinner is now over and we have congregated again in the drawing- 
room—early Victorian relieved by Japanese fans—with the prospect 
before us of an evening indoors. A glance through the window 
s:uffices to destroy our last hopes; the front is absolutely deserted 
save for one decrepit cab, whose driver has blanketed his patient 
horse and sought shelter inside. 

We turn to the room again and survey our fellow boarders 
silently sitting about in a variety of uncomfortable ‘attitudes. Two 
garrulous spinsters, remarkable for an astonishing fund of perfectly 
vacuous small talk and a desire to agree with everybody about 
everything, break the silencé simultaneously with the unfortunate 
observation that it has been a wet day. They look round the room 
for corroboration but nobody passes any remark. 

“Such a nice red sky as we had yesterday evening, too,” adds 
the elder of the two indulgently, but finding herself still ignored 
joins her sister in an expectant silence. 

““Won’t anybody play or sing?” suggests a young man in a 
flowered satin tie, who has always been ready himself to do both at 
any hour of the day or night. 

“Yes, that would be nice,” agree the spinsters. 

No one takes any notice of this with the exception of two shy 
young ladies with frizzy hair who have been known to touch the 
piano guiltily whenever they thought that no one was near; these 
immediately direct a terror-stricken gaze at the window and murmur 
hastily that it looks as if it is going to clear up, which is, I should 
say, about the most unconvincing lie that has ever been uttered. 
But the elder spinster has marked them down, and asks them 
impersonally if they won’t give us “a little music.” 

Whereupon one frizzled young lady suggests with panic that Lily 
should play her sonata and buries her own flushed face in a 
magazine, the other making an equally terrified counter-suggestion 
that Beaty should give them “Simple Aview” and doing likewise. 
It is noticeable that the young man in the satin tie does not join his 
invitation to that of the spinsters, but directs a roving eye about the 
room. 

A diversion is here caused by the bustling entrance of Mrs. 
Podmore, a rotund lady of a terrible vivacity. Mrs. Podmore is always 
anxious for everybody to enjoy themselves, to attain which end she 
seems quite ready to use compulsion if necessary. This leads her 
frequently to shake sleeping or thinking people by the elbow and 
tell them to “get out into the sunshine and enjoy themselves on a 
fine day like this.” This course being at present denied to her she 
makes straight for two silent boys in white knickerbockers, who 
ns ae her with looks of apprehension. 

“Come, boys, on a wet night like this you ought to have some 
Why don’t you have a tug of war?” 
The boys, who no doubt might have cited a variety of objections, 
merely look sheepish and decline. 

“Come,” urges Mrs. Podmore, “I was young myself once.” 

Possibly the boys regard this as an insufficient reason why they 
should be idiotic. Anyhow they still hold back. 

“Why, you aren’t half boys,” cries Mrs. Podmore looking round 
the room. “ Now I know—vwe'll all have a game of rabbits.” 

It is evident at once that the majority of the room have no 
intention of doing anything of the kind. The two spinsters alone 
begin to laugh politely (a reception which they have always accorded 
to any remark that is not actually about a funeral), but finding them- 
selves lonely cease abruptly. Mrs. Podmore proceeds to make an 
unsuccessful tour of the room, seeking proselytes to the game of 
rabbits. As a last hope she tries the grey-whiskered man who has 
been blinking truculently at a view book. He looks up suddenly 
brightening. 

“Eh, what’s that ? Rabb—— what? What! A game!” 

The grey-whiskered man’s face becomes livid with indignation, 


fun. 
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By Inglis Allen. 


and Mrs. Podmore passes on to the two boys, who have been edging: 
towards the door. 

“Come along, boys,” she cries vivaciously, “ we shall have to. play 
by ourselves and show them.” 

With difficulty she induces them to join her sitting on the floor 
in the middle of the room. The onlookers regard the proceeding, 
with a stony stare. 

“Now then,” says Mrs. Podmore to the boy on her left, “do yow 
know rabbits ?” 

The boy on her left does not know rabbits (and doesn’t seem 
anxious to). He is then egged on to ask his brother if he knows: 
rabbits. He does so in a hoarse whisper of self-conscious misery. 
The brother is equally ignorant of rabbits. He in his turn is forced’ 
to ask Mrs. Podmore if she knows rabbits. 

“No,” replies Mrs. Podmore, ‘I don’t,” and rises in a solitary fit 
of laughter. 

“That's all,” she says to the boys, and they get up looking very 
uncomfortable, but glad on the whole that it is over. 

“That’s all,” repeats the beaming Mrs, Podmore looking round 
the room. Nobody makes any comment except the two spinsters 
who laugh and begin to clap but desist hastily to join the majority. 
A stony silence ensues, broken only by a German lady in the 
corner, who inquires with a loud insistence to know what for a game 
is then that and where are the rabbits? By this time the young 
man in the satin tie has caught the eye of the elder spinster, who- 
asks him for some music. The young man addressing the company 
in general consents, if they really wish it, to sing them something, 
“or” (with condescending playfulness) “try to.” He tries to, and 
accompanying himself at the piano Compares. his love toa ste-ar 
above. 

The spinsters lead an apathetic applause. 

“That was very pretty,” remarks the elder, “and is that another 
of your own songs, Mr. Pincher ? ” 

“Tt is,” responds the young man without leaving the piano, “and 
my own words too, this time.” 

“Fancy that,” exclaims the younger spinster, “inventing the 
music and the words as well, all by yourself.” 

“Tt must,” observes the elder, ‘‘require a good deal of thought 
and care.” 

This emboldens Mr, Pincher to deliver an unsolicited song about 
a cherub. The spinsters, with a glance round the room, are rather 
more subdued in their applause. 

“What kind of voice would you call Mr. Pincher’s ?” inquires 
the elder conversationally of the grey-whiskered man who is sitting 
next to her. 

He laughs savagely. 

“Barrel-tone, I should say, he replies. 

The spinster checks her polite laugh in time on catcning sight of 
the face of Mr. Pincher. She inquires ceremoniously the name of 
his song, and then to restore the balance turns again to the grey- 
whiskered man. 

“ Broadgate,” she observes, ‘‘is very full just now, isn’t it ?” 

“Ts it?” he replies getting up. “Then it’s more than I am. 
I’m going to go and find a restaurant to dine at.” 

And he leaves the room fiercely, colliding without apology in the 
doorway with Mrs. Podmore, who is trying to induce two unhappy 
boys to come downstairs and -have their faces blacked. 


Up, Guards, and at It! 


[Some men of the Scots Guards who were ordered to scrub floors during 
recreation-time rebelled and threw their scrubbing implements about.] 


Should Guards be made to wash and scrub 
In hours reserved for ply ? 

Undoubtedly “there lies the rub” 
As Hamlet used to say. 


The “Scots” in battle, ’tis averred, 
Were never known to quail, 

But when that order harsh they heard 
They turned a little pail. 


But even then the tyrant found 
‘They conquered in the fray, 

Those Guards indignant stood their ground, 
The water ran away. 


And yet ’tis right that they to work 
With pail and brush should go, 

Who else perhaps might learn to shirk 
A brush with England’s foe. 
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YACHTING ON THE NORFOLK BROADS. 


A YACHTING STATION ON THE BROADS 


Tansley 


1. Some ‘‘cracks” of the Waveney Sailing Club 2. Racing on Oulton Broad 
3, A flying start—Oulton Broad Regatta 4. Steadily forging ahead 
5, First across the line—a fight for second place 6. New headquarters of the Norfolk and Suffolk Yacht Club, Lowestoft 
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THE PREHISTORIC LENS 


A Tale of the 


Wis I called to see my scientific friend—Bartholomew Jones— 

the last time I was in his neighbourhood I was told that he 
was on the beach “experimenting ” and had given orders not to be 
disturbed. 

Jones is a very old friend of mine, we were at school and college 
together, so I braved his wrath and ventured out in pursuit of him. 
I found him as I had expected on the bit of rough ground which he 
calls “ the wilderness,” where his wild garden joins the seashore and 
from which a beautiful view is obtainable along the coast. He was 
‘busy with his camera, his head buried in an enormous black cloth ; but 
when I shouted to him he emerged and came towards me. Though 
it was months since we had met, and I had been through a very 
serious illness, he greeted me as if we had parted only the day 
before. 

“You come at an interesting time,” he said in that slow, sleepy 
voice of his. ‘¢I am busy on one of the greatest scientific experiments 
of the age. Have you ever heard of the prehistoric lens ?” 

“ Never,” I answered looking at the piece of glass he held in his 
hand, 

“{ thought not,” he said. 
which I am now trying a few 
practical experiments. Let 
me explain. You have heard 
of a telescopic lens, with 
which it is possible to photo- 
graph objects at a great dis- 
tance ?” 

I nodded assent. 

“ Well,” he continued, 
“a prehistoric lens enables 
the photographer to photo- 
graph scenes and persons in 
a bygone age; in fact, 
to reproduce on plates or 
films past incidents and 
figures. And by the manipu- 
lation of certain stops you 
can arrange your lens to act 
back 100, 200, or 500 years, 
or by turning this handle in 


“Tt is an invention of my own with 


the camera you can obtain By 
reliable pictures of the 3 
prehistoric or antediluvian F 
period.” 

“Jt seems incredible!” I 
exclaimed. “Could you 


show me an example of the 
working ?” 

“Certainly, if you will 
come back to the house with 
me. Iam anxious to develop 
the exposures I have just 
made. I have not yet per- 
fected a prehistoric view-finder so I am in ignorance as to what I 
shall see till after the plates are developed.” 

I helped him to carry back his apparatus, and he explained how 
he had endeavoured to get a photo of the signing of Magna Charta 
by photographing Runnymede with a thirteenth century stop, but 
a quantity of riverside villas having sprung up on the spot his 
exposures were useless, 

“Tt is only on open country,” he said, “that really good effects 
may be obtained. If these exposures are successful I intend to take 
a number of views of Stonehenge at different periods so as to solve, 
once and for all, the mystery of its origin.” 

We retired together to the dark room and Jones set to work 
among his chemicals. 

“This plate,” he explained as he gently moved the photo to 
and fro in the developer, ‘was taken with the eighteenth century 
stop, and in it you will see the coast at that time. It seems to be 
thoroughly successful.” 

He held up the plate and I saw a number of figures gathered 
xound a boat on the beach and could distinguish their old-fashioned 


Photography of the Future. 


THE FAMOUS LION IN THE DUBLIN ZOO 
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naval “pigtails.” The background of rocks and headlands was. 
the same as in any photo of that particular bit of shore. 

“Ah!” said Jones examining the plate closely, “it is—I sce— 
the pressgang at work; a most interesting picture. We will 
examine it more carefully after it has been in the hypo bath. This 
next plate was exposed with the sixteenth century stop and in it we 
should see the ‘spacious times of great Elizabeth.’ Now that I can 
make it out I see we have another very interesting study. These 
gentlemen in Elizabethan costume are evidently about to fight a 
duel judging by their drawn swords. Doubtless the shore was 
chosen for the combat that the incoming tide might efface the 
signs.” 

I examined the plate with great interest while Jones was busy 
with his last exposure—that taken with the antediluvian adjustment. 

“This,” he said as he examined it, “is the most interesting 
exposure I have ; prehistoric man as he really was. That figure by 
the waterside is, you see, dressed in skins, which proves that blue 
paint was not so universal as we are led to believe. As you perceive 
the forms of the rocks and headlands have been much altered in the 
course of centuries ; the coast-line was far rougher and more irregular 
in those days and_ the 
primeval forest came, as you 
see, to the very edge of the 
cliffs. I am sure you will 
agree with me that we have 
here a most interesting study, 
and it now only remains for 
us to prepare our P.O.P. so 
as to take prints of these 
photos as soon as the plats 
are washed.” 

“ This is a marvellous dis- 
covery that you have made, 
Jones,” I said. “How soon 
will it be given to the world ? ” 

My scientific friend smiled 
gently. “I doubt if it will 
ever be given to the world,” 
he said. ‘“ You see the lens 
can photograph as easily 
events which happened a 
few weeks or days ago as 
those which occurred in past 
centuries. A fellow scientist 
would hear that I was busy 
over some new invention 
and had been experimenting 
in the garden. Out would 
come his prehistoric lens and 
he would ‘snapshot’ the 
place with a week-old lens 
and obtain a photo of my 
experiment. He would then 
appropriate my invention and patent it as his own before I could 
interfere. Of course, for criminal business it would be invaluable, and 
Sherlock Holmes without a prehistoric camera would be quite out of 
date, but I think for the present I will keep the matter to myself.” 

“Still it is a wonderful thing,” I said, not altogether sorry that 
the lens was not to become public property just yet, for the idea of a 
small boy with a prehistoric “ Kodak” snapshotting corners of my 
garden to see what I was up to ten or twenty years ago was rather 
disturbing. , 

“JT am now trying to arrange a prehistoric cinematograph adjust- 
ment for the lens,” said Jones as he proceeded to tone his 1 ewly- 
printed copies. “It would be exceedingly interesting to have an 
entire sequence of incidents as, for instance, the conclusion of this 
duel, and one could solve many knotty points in both ancient 
and modern history in that way, but I fear it will be a long time 
before I shall have perfected that. May I ask you, my dear 
fellow, not to speak of this invention of mine just yet? Here are 
your copies. I think you will agree with me that in their way they 
are unique.” KATHLEEN CONYNGHAM GREENE. 


Chancellor 
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Glhen J was a 
Bachelor 


ILLUSTRATED BY MYRA LUXMOORE 
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Wen J was a fachefor and fined ip mopseff 
Gee the fread and cheese J $ad J puf upon fhe sbeff. 


I]. 


The rats and the mice thep madre such a strife 
3 was forced fo go fo London fo gef me a wife. 


III. 


TBe roads were so fad and fhe fanes were so narrow, 
3 Bad fo fring mp mife Bome in a mBeefharron. 
TBe wBeefBarrow frofte, mp wife Bad a faff, 
(Pfague on the mBeefbarrow, wife, and aff. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


Ges of the many advantages which golf 

possesses over other outdoor sports is 
the facility with which two players of very 
different calibre can yet play together and 


odds plays, especially if he have a high handi- 
cap. If he is a long driver, even if unsteady, 
he requires far fewer holes from a scratch 
man than a short, steady player who makes 


DINARD GOLF CLUB—THE CLUBHOUSE AND LAST GREEN 


enjoy as close and almost as interesting a 
game as if their abilities were equal. At 
cricket or football no system of handicapping 
is possible, and unless the sides are equally 
matched the game is devoid of interest either 
ito play or to watch, 


Bt at golf not only is handicapping possible 

but there isan infinite number of ways 
of bringing players together. The usual way, 
of course, is for the stronger player to give the 
weaker so many strokes to be taken at certain 
holes, the number of strokes being a regula- 
tion proportion of their stroke-play handicaps, 
and as all players who belong to clubs have 
their stroke-play handicaps officially fixed 
this system has become by far the commonest 
method of arranging a match. 


[t is questionable, however, whether match- 

play handicaps arranged on this system, 
simple and easy to aply as it undoubtedly is, 
work out with much fairness or whether the 
handicaps so arrived at are any satisfactory 
measure of the abilities of any two players. 
It is well known that many men play much 
better in a stroke game than they do in a 
match by holes and wice versd. The two 
forms of the game are essentially different, 
demanding quite different qualities, and it is 
therefore obviously inaccurate to fix the 
handicap of a player in one form of the game 
on his play in another. : 


Wet is probably a more satisfactory way 

of handicapping for match pley is for 
the stronger player to give the weaker so 
many holes up to start with, the method 
which is employed in the Calcutta Cup com- 
petition. Here the number of holes given is 
not based on any strict mathematical pro- 
portion with his stroke-play handicap. If 
there be a principle at all it is that a player 
receives, roughly, two-thirds in holes of the 
amount of strokes he would receive in an 
ordinary match ; thus, if his match handicap 
was 6 he would receive 4 holes up from 
a scratch player. The rule, however, is by 
no means a hard-and-fast one as account is 
taken of what sort of game the receiver of 


sixes but is not likely to get many fours, and 
so on. 


1 other words, this system of handicapping 

has the great advantage that it takes the 
personal equation into account and recognises 
that a player may play either better or worse 
in a match than he does in a score compe- 
tition, and that his game varies against 
different opponents. The ordinary match 
handicap is based in an arbitrary manner 
entirely, as has been said, on a player’s ability 
in stroke play. 


2) lus Calcutta Cup or “holes up” 

system is a form of handicap- 
ping which makes most interesting 
matches, and it would be well to see 
it tried more frequently in com- 
petitions. 


Bpene Open Championship of America 

has been won by Willie Ander- 
son, a young Scotsman from North 
Berwick who is resident professional 
to the Apawanus Golf Club. The 
first eight were all Scots and all 
professionals. Mr. Finlay Douglas, 
another Scot, was ninth and first 
among the amateurs. This was 
Wiilie Anderson’s second victory as 
he won the event in Igot. 


Hany Vardon, who has equalled 

the achievement of W. Park, 
sen., Tom Morris, sen., and Tom 
Morris, jun., by winning the Open 
Championship four times, was recently 
presented by the members of the 
South Herts Club, Totteridge, where 
he is the resident professional, with 
a splendid silver tea and coffee 
service as a memento of his success, 
Since the championship he _ has 
lowered the record of the Totteridge 
course to 66. The secret of Vardon’s 
success may possibly be found in 
the fact that he never allows himself 
to be worried by what his opponent 
may have accomplished. 
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ORS of the most popular of continental golf 

resorts, especially in the summer season, 
is Dinard in Brittany. The Dinard Golf Club 
has its headquarters at St. Briac, and the 
place is easily reached vzd Southampton and 
St. Malo. The course is first-rate and the 
residential amenities leave nothing to be 
desired. Our photograph shows the clubhouse 
and last green with the Hétel des Panoramas 
on the left. 


n idea has been mooted at St. Andrews 
that a clubhouse for the artisan golfer 
has become a necessity. That this need is a 
very real one is quite a certainty; there are 
many artisan clubs, but the difficulty is 
to secure a site sufficiently near the links to 
be of proper utility. The members of these 
clubs, however, have a strong claim upon the 
town council, and it is hoped and confidently 
expected that a clubhouse may eyentuate in 
the near future. 


he Montrose Town Council has decided 
upon a course of action which will 
render the local course no longer a free one. 
Last year considerable irritation was caused 
owing to the loose manner in which the 
visiting element took up their stand at the tee. 
Now, however, the services of a starter having 
been requisitioned matters, it is hoped, will 
run in smoother channels. The tariff, I may 
add, will be as follows: Single round 3d. 
and 6d, per day, 2s. per week, 4s. per month, 
6s. for a period of two months, and 7s. 6d. for 
three months. The fee for a caddie is, single 
round, Iod., an additional 6d. if he be claimed 
for a second round, 


HARRY VARDON 


Four times winner of the Open Championship 
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A Stern Taskmaster.—In one respect 
the late Pope resembled Lord Kit- 
chener. When he wanted a thing done 
he would not brook any delay, and 
many stories are told of his love of 
despatch. Here is one of them. A few years ago 
Leo XIII. wanted certain papers to be arranged in his 
private library and calling one of his household he asked 
him ‘* How long will this work take?’’ ‘ About fifteen days, 
Holy Father.” ‘ Nonsense! eight days are quite enough, 
and let me show you how to do it in less.”” Thereupon the 
Pope, with a twinkle in his eye which his household knew 
so well, ordered that the prelate should shut himself up in 
his library, sleep on a couch in an ante-room, and live there 
until the work was done. In six days the task was finished. 


POPE LEO XIII. 


THE TATLER 


His Universal Knowledge.—The Pope 
was devoted to gardening. On one 
occasion he summoned his gardener 
and complained about some ivy which 
appeared in a pitiable condition. ‘‘ Why 
did you let this plant die?” the Pope asked. ‘The soil 
is so bad.”’ ‘* You do not know what you are talking about 
or else you think that we believe everything you may be 
pleased to tell us.” Then followed a regular lecture which 
made the mortified gardener exclaim when the Pope had 
departed, ‘‘ He can teach every one, from the cardinals to his 
own gardener; you can’t get over him.’’ The late Pope’s 
knowledge was almost as encyclopedic as Mr. Gladstone’s, 
but the recluse had naturally much fewer opportunities for 
displaying it than the great Liberal statesman had. 


THE LATE, -POPE; LEO. Xill: 


Born March 2, 1810. Became Pope, 1878. Died July 20, 1903 
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THE TATLER 


THE BRAN PIE. 


Since the usual grand review at Longchamps on the 14th 
~J of this month the French newspapers have been 
actively engaged in controversy on the subject of the new 
uniform proposed for the French Army. A _ regiment 
sppeared on that occasion dressed in a garb strange to 
France though familiar enough to our eyes. A hat such as 
worn by our “M.I.’”? and yeomanry, a jacket and trousers 
of blue-black, and gaiters or high boots completed a 
uniform which but for the absence of the bandolier might 
have been a khaki kit dyed. Epaulettes and trimmings 
generally and the classic red trousers of the French infantry 
had vanished from the new garb; it was sombre, service- 
able, and fairly comfortable, but, at any rate on the parade 
ground, quite as conspicuous as the former uniform. 


f course, since everything in France is a political 
question, the new uniform has been seized on for 
debate and caricature. Already before its advent it was a 
topic of the vevues; now it has come it is discussed with 
nearly as much keenness as the expulsion of the religious 
orders. The new hat is favoured by some as_ being 
borrowed from the Boers, though the latter had only a few 
hundred men in uniform out of all their forces and the slouch 
hat was no more their invention than-that of the Australians 
or other colonial contingents. But the rest of the dress is 
as bitterly attacked (though perhaps with less reason) as the 
German cap worn by our Guardsmen and dustmen. 


Te pea jacket form is said to be contrary to all ideas of 

smartness, all military pride and discipline; the tunic 
and shell jacket are supposed to be more favourable to 
military virtues. To which the Republican organs reply 
that as every Frenchman has to serve it is more important 
to give him a comfortable and inconspicuous uniform than 
one which may attract female glances but will certainly 
attract hostile bullets. Some of them go further and say 
that the blue tunic or close jacket and the baggy red 
trousers make the average private look like a dressed-up dog 
or monkey dancing to a barrel organ. And certainly the 
French private’s tunic is often, and his trousers always, 
ill-fitting. In avast army clothed by contract such must 
always be the case. 


f the South African War taught any lesson it taught this 
—that with repeating rifles shooting accurately at over 

a mile away close formations and conspicuous colours of 
uniforms mean ruinous slaughter in war. European wars 
will take place in an atmosphere more moist and vaporous 
over a country covered with trees and hedgerows, so that 
there will hardly ever be the same chance of effective fire at 
long range as there was in South Africa. Yet still, though 
opposing forces will get nearer before the slaughter begins, 
they will not be able to come out of cover in any dense line 
without committing wholesale suicide. The French have 
always been ready enough to sacrifice their lives in attack, 
but no troops in the world, except perhaps the Japanese, 
would charge when they knew they were bound to perish 


uselessly. 
Some change of uniform in the big armies there must be. 
The more sensible of the French Nationalists admit 
that the piouw-piou’s red trousers are doomed. It is well to 
cry “ Vive l’Armée,’’ but no army in the world can live 
long in war when each officer or private is as conspicuous 
as a poppy in a cornfield and considerably easier to aim at 
than a target. In the good old days of chain armour and 
leathern jerkin the conspicuousness of a troop was dependent 
more or less upon the weather; then, too, the long range 
firing was unknown, and escape or death became largely a 
question of the relative swiftness of pursuer and pursued. 
Each took his life in his hand with pretty equal chances-— 
the battle was generally to the swift. But other times 
other manners; we have now changed all that, and our 
decorations must change also. The question then comes, 
What is to be the colour of the new dress? And here the 
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French selection seems unfortunate. Blackish blue or 
bluish black is, of course, not so glaringly conspicuous as 
scarlet, which stands out against any and every possible 
background. But against the skyline, grass, or foliage that 
is not in deep shadow dark blue must be easy to see and 
aim at. The French Army is most likely to have to fight 
in Europe on the French frontiers. Belgium and Germany 
are, like France itself, well-cultivated countries, usually 
green in their prevailing tints. The Alps and Pyrenees 
have grey rocks and dark green pines. A greenish-grey 
tint would seem the most generally useful for French 
soldiers. Khaki is more suitable for dry and dusty 


climates, 
I should hardly fancy that the French soldier would miss 
his red trousers greatly—provided, of course, he had 
some of another colour. The garment is not like the red 
coat of Tommy Atkins. The mere fact of soldiership does 
not attract the domestic servant of France; her own 
brothers are, have been, or will be, soldiers; and the 
conspicuous colour of the garment draws attention to its 
usually shocking fit. A regiment at some distance suggests 
an inferior box of lead soldiers of which the uniforms are 
not designed to follow the lines of the form. Further, the 
French soldier, being naturally quick of apprehension, must 
know that red trousers are even more dangerous to wear in 
war than a red coat, for most troops fire too high in actual 
fighting. If, however, the enemy instinctively aims at the 
legs of the French Army the natural tendency to shoot high 
will have very deadly results. Nobody, however heroic, 
cares to give the foe too many advantages. 
B" shall we all have our armies apparelled in clothes of 
the prevailing tint of the field of war, and shall we all be 
provided with the best possible repeating rifles, quick-firing 
artillery, and high explosives? Because, in that case, what 
use in war? One hundred thousand men properly entrenched 
can cover a front of fifty or sixty miles, so that any assault 
would meet a murderous repulse. In awar between France 
and Germany there would not be room on the frontier for 
more than a fraction of the forces of either nation. If both 
armies took cover well, had an inconspicuous uniform, and 
shot with fair accuracy, the finances of both states would 
give out long before any definite result could be reached. 
With modern weapons superiority of numbers only means 
superiority of losses unless flank movements can be made; 
20,000 men will generally beat 10,000, for they can overlap 
and surround them. But it does not at all follow that 
2,000,000 will beat 1,000,000, for the 1,000,000 can furnish 
as long and well-supported a firing line as is needed, and 
the swarms of the enemy must be kept out of the range of 
artillery. In fact, a general of the future will probably 
calculate the number of men he can use to advantage, add 
a reserve for contingencies, and leave the rest at home till 
wanted. 


Cut off the epaulettes, rip off the lace, 

Brown all your badges, your buttons, your face, 
Dress up in khaki, in grey, or in green — 

Only be sure that you never are seen. 


Always advance with ten yards to a file, 
Crawl on your face, if you can, for a mile; 
Get behind branches and look out between— 
Only be sure that you cannot be seen. 


If you’re annoyed by your friends getting shot, 
Try to discover the dangerous spot ; 

Empty by guesswork your full magazine— 
Still in the process you must not be seen, 


‘That is the method of battle sublime, 

Fire at the landscape for hours at a time, 
Potting a wood from a trench or a screen— 
What's the result? That has yet to be seen, 
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A COMPLETE STORY. By George Manville Fenn. 


a @#* after some of the knowing ones, sir ?” 

“Yes,” I replied gruffly; “but don’t chatter. Look sharp 
and get afresh shoe on. Here, your miserable old screws seem to be 
all well shod; wrench a shoe off one of them and clap it on my horse. 
I’m in a hurry.” 

“What! Putashoeas don’t fit on a well-bred pony like that 
and lame him? Not me.” 

“Lame be hanged!” [ cried. “It will save time.” 

“ Not it, master. I should have a job to get it off, then it would 
have to go through the fire and be tempered and hammered about to 
make a bad fit, and the pony would be over-stepping or cutting its 
fetlock or some mischief. You let me alone, master. I know my 
business ; haven’t been shoeing horses forty years for nothing. Now, 
Toby, clap on a bit o’ firing and blow it up.” 

“Nothing is worse than working an unwilling steed,” I said to 
myself; so 1 was silent as I took my seat upon a waggon box at the 
foot of Spruit Kopje and proceeded to fill and light my pipe, to take 
a few whiffs to solace my temper under a terrible disappointment, 
and watch the man | had walked my beautiful little horse five miles to 
reach while he busied himself about our temporary halting place 
among the rocks and displayed more energy than I could have 
expected under the circumstances. Now he was prodding the fine, 
big, grey-black Kaffir with the end of his hammer handle to make 
him get up a good fire upon a portable iron forge; the next minute 
he was noisily drawing out a bar of iron from a sheaf secured from 
axle to axle under his heavy waggon drawn up in a wind-sheltered 
spot pretty close to the gushing stream issuing from the rugged kopje 
—a stream which made a pleasant oasis in the desert-like parched 
veldt, the rich grass growing thickly of an emerald green, amongst 
which the team of eight of the most disreputable - looking old 
foundered knackers I ever saw were luxuriating in a glorious feed. 

The smith—Abram Smith he was always called, though I believe 
that was not his patronymic—was exactly like our old friend of the 
village—brawny armed, tan-faced, and the rest of it—but he was 
working in the full sunshine, for there was no spreading chestnut 
tree ; and his forge was here to-day, gone to-morrow, for the thewed 
old fellow led a wandering life travelling here and there from farm 
to farm and settlement to settlement, to pick his spot, form camp, 
and dump down his anvil on to the great block which swung by chains 
under the waggon in company with the water barrel. 

It was cleverly managed. The waggon used to be drawn by the 
miserable team at a snail's pace just to the right spot. Then a chain 
was let go, and down came anvil and block. Then Toby, the Kaffir, 
shouted “ Gahn!” The waggon was drawn a few yards further, and 
he and the smith bent down, heaved together, and the anvil was 
placed upon the block. Then came the portable forge with its round- 
shaped bellows. Then shoes were shaped and any other job that 
was necessary in the repair of iron more or less cleverly carried out. 

The rugged-looking old rascal, who never went on Sunday to any 
church, had, fortunately for me, been at Spruit Kopje for some weeks, 
and, more fortunately, I knew that he was there and had lost no 
time in reaching him that burning hot day when I sat smoking and 
watching Toby blowing the bellows one minute, swinging the heavy 
sled the next, while his master held a cold chisel in place during the 
cutting off of a fresh piece of the bar-iron exactly the length for the 
new shoe, 

“Don’t talk so much, master,” he growled with a grim smile 
upon his face. ‘ Why, if I didn’t talk | couldn’t work. Must talk 
to someone when | get a chance or my chatterworks would rust and 
set hard. Look at the days and days I go over this red-hot veldt 
and never see a fellow creature to speak to.” 

“Yes, it must be dull work,” I said puffing gently at my pipe. 

“Dull? Aye, it just is. I’ve got Toby there, but he’s no good. 
He just knows about four-and-twenty useful words in English, all I 
want him to know about the forge, waggon, and horses, and I never 
try to teach him no more.” 

“Why ?” I said. 

“Cause he’s on’y got head enough to hold a couple o’ dozen and 
if I shoved any more into his skull I should be pushing others out. 
Let well alone’s my motto,” 
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And as the grimy o'd fellow talked he patted down the fuel or 
poked the Kaffir with the end cf the hammer, and the working of the 
bellows sent forth a shower of sparks and the fire roared round the 
piece of bar-iron just thrust in. 

“Water!” shouted the smith taking the handle of the bellows 
himself, and the black went off with a bucket to the bright, sparkling 
stream. 

“You seem to have rum ideas,” I said as I grew more cool and 
placid. 

“ Aye, and you’d have rum ideas, too, if you lived out on the 
veldt as I do, squire. Though you do have some lonely spells I 
suppose.” 

As he spoke the big Kaffir came back with the water and filled the 
little iron tank in which the smith cooled his tools, and to my great 
satisfaction I saw that the progress of making the shoe was going 
steadily on. 

“Yes,” I replied, “pretty lonely and risky, too, at times.” 

“Ha!” grunted the smith whisking out the red-hot iron to turn 
it and get the other end hot as well. ‘ I’ve heered of the ruffians 
you've took and the fights you’ve had with the bad’uns.” 

“Oh, they don’t often show fight,” 1 half shouted, for the forge 
roared. 

“S’pose not. They wouldn’t like the look of that six-shooter o’ 
yourn. Now, how far off do you reckon you could ki!l a man with 
that rifle?” 

““T never tried, and I never want to,” I replied shortly. 

‘Suppose not. Hammer.” 

The iron was whisked out and clapped upon the anvil, the black 
seized the sledge, and ‘‘The Harmonious Blacksmith” tune was 
played upon the musical iron block, 

“T shouldn’t like to stand in front of the muzzle half-a-mile 
away if a man who held it could shoot straight.” 

“Nor me neither,” grumbled the smith. ‘“ My word, though, 
Master Emden, that’s a rum life o’ yours in the police. How long 
have you been at it ?” 

“Ten years,” I said. 

“ And not killed yet ?” 

“No, and don’t want to be.” 

“Not you,” said my friend chuckling. ‘Seems rum, though, 
with your—what do you call it ?—Illicit Diamond Police—keeping 
them on purpose to captur’ chaps as does a bit 0’ diamond smuggling 
on the sly.” : 

“Yes, but it was necessary, for there was a tremendous lot of the 
trade carried on.” 

“Ay ! [ve heered a_lot 0’ tales about the goings-on, but I don’t 
believe half of them,” contnued the smith working away as he 
talked, shaping, forming the groove, piercing the holes for the 
nails, and later on examining the horse’s hoofs for the second time 
after clearing out the old nails and paring a little here and there. 
“‘ Lots o’ stories | have heered, sewerly, ’bout the blacks swallering 
the stones, poking ’em in their ears, up their noses, hiding ’em in 
their curly hair, and carrying ’em between their toes.” 

“All true,” | said. 

“Are they now? Well, I s’pose so; but there was one I never 
could swaller. It was about a black making slits in the muscles 
of his legs and tucking’ ’em in there. No, I couldn’t take that in.” 

“You may,” | said, “for I found four big diamonds in one 
fellow—two in each leg. He’d hidden them when working in the 
corral and carried them out to sell to a smuggler.” 

“Think o’ that now. My word. Must ha’ made-him feel sore.” 

“ Of course.” 

“Lor ha’ mussy, what men will do for the sake o’ making a bit 
o’ money,” said my friend hammering away. “S’pose there’s a 
something about smuggling, too, that leads a man on. Like to do 
the clever police.” 

“I suppose so,” I said, “but they have to cut their eye teeth 
pretty cleverly to get over us, Nearly done?” 

**Shan’t be long, squire. Then you can nde away in comfoit 
and not spoil your horse. Who-ho, my beauty! I won’t hurt you. 
He’s well salted, I see.” 
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“Oh, yes, they’ve marked him,” I replied, “ but he’s safe against 
the tsetse fly now.” 
“Yes, he is a beauty. What legs and chest.” 


“Yes, he is a beauty,” I replied, ‘‘but I can’t say as much about 


anything in your team.” 

“No,” said my friend chuckling, “they’re rough ’uns, aren’t 
they?” 

“ Brutes.” 

“ Good enough to pull my waggon. I don’t want to go fast.” 

‘“What do you give apiece for them?” 

“Nothing at all. Found half on’em turned out on the veldt 
foundered for the crows to pick. T’other half cost me the price of 
a set o’ shoes each at a farm—English, mind you. Don’t ketcha 
Boer letting you have anything for nothing.” 

“J suppose not,” I replied laughing. ‘ By the way,” I said as 
I watched the fitting on of the hot shoe and got over a fit of sneezing 
caused by the ammoniacal smoke that came from the hissing hoof, 
the black marks on which the smith afterwards pared away—‘“ by 


the way, 1 heard an amusing story about one of the diamond 


smugglers. He was a Frenchman who went about with a 
tremendously big dog to protect him, he said, in his travels. One 
day that dog was seen to be scratching away at a place in his long, 
hairy coat, and a compassionate looker-on examined the place 
thinking that some fly had laid an egg under the skin.” 

“Had it?” said the smith eagerly looking up with the horse’s 
hoof in his lap. 

“Yes,” I said, ‘a big egg, and the fly that put it there was the 
dog’s master. The poor brute’s skin was full of scars, and under 
half-a-dozen of fresh cuts were lumps—big diamonds, with the skin 
sewed over them, out of one of which the dog scratched a diamond 
worth £100,” 

“* Well I’m blessed !” growled the smith. ‘‘ What some people will 
do to smuggle them little shiny white bits of glass. My old mother 
in England had a decanty stopper that looked worth a dozen 
of ’em.” 

In another few minutes the new shoe was nailed on. 
moderate charge and mounted. 

“Good luck to you, squire,” shouted the smith. 
may ketch them as you're after.” 

1 could not tell then that Master Abram Smith was speaking 
sarcastically, but he was. 

I did overtake the party I was chasing and brought him back to 
Kimberley—a notorious diamond smuggler who was taking away a 
pretty good parcel of diamonds stowed away in false horns fitted 
over the natural horns of his span of four-and-twenty oxen which 
had been selected for their small growth. These had been sawn off 
as close as they could be without hurting the core and then larger, 
well-bored-out horns had been fitted over them after being well packed 
with diamonds and cemented in their places over the others. 

That was the biggest haul I ever made, and it brought me 
promotion, for I found out that dodge just by a happy thought, being 
always on the suspicious look-out. 

But some people were too much for me, and what I’m going to 
tell you rankles still—not that I need blame myself, for I don’t think 
anyone would have suspected the man. I had just got my promotion 
for this cow when | was sent for to a meeting of the principals of 
the great diamond syndicate, and I felt very proud, expecting as 
I did something in the way of compliment to supplement my 
promotion. 

Vain hope. I had a very severe talking to about the want of 
enterprise shown by myself and colleagues. I was told that the 
amount of robbery going on was terrible, and the loss such that unless 
we could do something more to stop it some fresh arrangements 
must be made, and so on. 

The principal thing I brought away was the thought of what had 
been said respecting the losses, and it was this: If there were no 
receivers there would be no thieves. It was to find out the receivers. 
Who were they—what class of people ? 

It was hard to say, and there was nothing for it but to doubt 
everybody about the place, the difficulty being to avoid suspecting 
the innocent while letting the guilty go free. 

1 worked with more or less success during the following two 
years and twice over it so happened that I had to seek the aid of 
Abram Smith in emergencies, and I could not help complimenting 
him upon the way in which he filled a want in the wild veldt. 

“Why you stand at scarcely any expense, Abram,” I said one 
day, “living as you do in your waggon. You ought to be making a 
fortune.” 

“Fortune, squire?” he said 


I paid the 


“JT wish you 


with one of his grim laughs. 
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“You'd have to make a many shoes and drive in a many nails 
before you’d make what you’d say would be enough to live on. 
But I don’t complain, sir. I’ve done pretty tidy. What do you 
say to buying the business? You could shoe a horse if you came 
and stopped with us a month.” 

“A splendid offer,” I said laughing. 

“ Ah, you may sneer young man,” he said ; ‘‘ but with the know- 
ledge you’ve got of the ’licit diamond buyers and what I could put 
you up to you could make a fortune in no time.” 

“Then you have made your pile ?” I said sharply. 

“Maybe,” he said with a wink. “ Maybe I ain’t.’ 

We parted and I never saw my blacksmith—my very black 
smith—again, for about two months later it suddenly occurred to 
me that I had not seen the old fellow for some time, and upon 
making inquiries I learned that he had sold his goodwill, as be called 
it, to another man for a very heavy sum of money and had gone 
down to the Cape preparatory to sailing for England. 

“ Better have taken his offer,” I said laughingly to myself. “1 
could do with a fortune. I suppose if all goes well I may stay in the 
force another ten years—if I am not shot or knocked on the head 
by some daring scoundrel—and then I shall be pensioned off to 
make way for a more energetic man. Might have carried on the 
business by deputy. Bah! What stuff! But the old fellow must 
have been very warm—cut up well when he dies.” 

1 was reminded of the old blacksmith a few weeks later when out 
in pursuit of a party against whom information had been laid by a 
confederate who had quarrelled with them over a division of spoil, 
for just when I found that I was pretty close upon their heels the 
old troub!e occurred ; far away out on the veldt my horse cast a shoe 
when I was galloping along and I did not notice the fact that he 
was going lame until close upon dark, and it was folly to ‘think of 
going back in the faint hope of keeping to the trail. 

There was nothing for it but to keep on at a walk, making for a 
kopje ahead, which I reached at dark, to find that it had been used 
for camping ground before, there being water, traces of fires, and the 
grim-looking skeleton of a well-picked horse. 

“If I had only had the gumption to bring a spare pair of shoes 
with me as well as the hammer and nails in my saddle—Tchah !” | 
muttered, and then I gave a bound, unstrapped the pouch, and took 
out the hammer, pincers, and cold chisel therein. A .few minutes 
later 1 was by the skeleton of the horse ready to wrench off one of 
its shoes from the hoof, but I was saved the trouble—every shoe had 
been removed. 

I slept under the shelter of a rock that night witha pipe of tobacco 
and my unrolled blanket for‘companions, and did not wake till the 
sun was up. 1 saddled, finding my horse had wasted no time over 
the grass by the spruit, measuring a hole or two less in the girths, 
then walking on with the bridle over my arm I was going along at 
a respectable distance from the skeleton of the dead horse when | 
noticed that. fire had been lighted about its hoofs. 

“Why?” I asked myself, and then I’m afraid I swore—but it 
was at myself. I know I used the words “idiot ” and “fool,” and | 
saw at a glance how it was that old Abram Smith had done so much 
business in the neighbourhood of the diamond mines and had grown 
rich and.gone back to England. 

“Yes,” I said savagely ; ‘and he was always talking tome about 
the dodges of the illicit diamond buyers and of what people would 
do to get hold of ‘them stoopid little bits 0’ cut glass.’ No wonder 
he always had those eight screws of horses instead of a span of oxen. 
Bah! Why didn’t I see through it at once?” 

For there before me lay the skeleton, in all probability the 
remains of one of old Smith’s horses, with three of the hoofs well 
burnt away, but the fourth fire had failed, and there in three parts of a 
circle were eight holes neatly bored in as far as possible with a 
centrebit, each nearly-an inch in diameter, and as deep as the hoof 
would allow, while between them, near the edge, were the marks of 
the nails which secured lid-like the horseshoe which effectually shut 
in the valuable rough diamonds, doubtless secured as well by pitch 
or some other cement. 

“Tet me see,” I muttered, mentally doing a sum, ‘eight holes in 
each hoof, each hole containing, say, at least four—no, say six 
diamonds. Forty-eight to a hoof, nearly two hundred per horse, and 
he had a team of eight. Sixteen hundred diamonds safely smuggled 
away anywhere and under my nose. Why, the old scoundrel must 
have become a millionaire !_ Oh what an idiot | have been ! ” 

I finished that expedition a sadder and a wiser man, ready to 
profit by my experience if the chance came in my way ; but unfor- 
tunately it never did. Abram Smith was, I believe, the sole inventor 
and the successful worker of that diamond dodge. 
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The King and Cowes. — The 


royal yacht with the King and Queen 
on board are expected to arrive at 
Cowes in time for the regatta of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, or at least 
the greater part of it. The King is 
naturally much _ interested 
event. He has been a member of 
the club for thirty-eight years, and 
during nineteen of them he held the 
post of commodore of the squadron. 
On his accession to the throne he 
resigned the post and consented to 
become patron instead in succession 
to Queen Victoria. The royal party 
will live on board the Victoria and 
Alvert during their stay at Cowes, 
and among other occupations will 
visit Osborne to see what progress is 
being made with the new college. 


in this 


Hostess at Molecomb. — Lady 
Muriel Gordon-Lennox, Lord March’s 
daughter by his second marriage, 
who acts as hostess for her father, is 
slight, fetite, and fair, but though 
she is somewhat fragile in appearance 
she is not by any means delicate as 
some of the family are. She ‘ came 
out ” last year and so was a ‘‘ corona- 
tion débutante.” Like most of the 
family she is devoted to fishing, but 
unlike the rest of the family she does 
not much care for horses, so that the 
putting down of the historic Good- 
wood Hunt was not a personal loss to 
her. Through her grandmother she 
is a niece of the celebrated Charles 
Greville, of the Greville 
Memoirs, which give us such a vivid 
picture of court and political life 
during the early part of last century. 


author 


A Beauty of Goodwood.—Lady Settring- 
ton, wife of the eldest son of the Earl of 
March and the eventual heir of the dukedom 
of Richmond, is a fetite beauty of the dainty 
order which used to be described as the 
“Pocket Venus.” She is the daughter of 
the late Mr. Henry Brassey and sister of 
Mr. Leonard Brassey of the Jockey Club, and 
she has inherited much of the sporting tastes 
of the family. She is fond of sport and 
racing, and more especially of fishing. When 
she is at Gordon Castle her rod is seldom 
idle; it is said that she could keep the 
household in fish. She is a great friend of 
Lord and Lady Roberts and their daughters. 
During the present week Lord and Lady 
Settrington are staying with Lord March at 
Molecomb, which is in Goodwood Park not 
far from the course. 
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Chancellor 


A FAIR GOLFER 


Miss Rhona Adair, winner of the Irish ladies’ golfing 


championship, 1903 


Lord of Petworth.—The Duke of Rich- 
mond’s neighbour on the other side of the 
downs, Lord Leconfield, is entertaining a 
party of guests at Petworth for Goodwood 
Races and drives them over the steep ridge 
of the downs daily to the course, where a 
special portion of the stand is reserved for 
him. Lord Leconfield is a wealthy young 
bachelor peer who has not yet succumbed to 
the charms of the fair sex. Some idea of the 
wealth of the family may be gathered from 
the fact that in addition to the entailed 
estates (which came from the last Earl of 
Egremont) the late Lord Leconfield left 
nearly £1,500,000 of personalty, of 
which he made liberal provision for his 
widow and other children. Lord Leconfield 
isa good sportsman, popular landlord, genial 
neighbour, and highly successful M.F.H. 


out 
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Lady Esher.—Many people are 
familiar with the charming verses 
which have appeared in the West- 
minster Gazette from time to time 
signed by Eleanor Esher, who is the 
wife of Lord Esher and daughter 
of the late Mr. Sylvain van de 
Weyer, at one time the Belgian 
Minister in London. Lady Esher 
is tall, possesses a very stately 
appearance, and is one of the most 
cultured women in society. She was 
possessed of a very considerable 
fortune in her own right. Lord 
Esher is addicted to motoring and 
has written some books, of which 
perhaps the best known is a volume 
entitled Footprints of Statesmen. 


The Sassoon Family.—The hos- 
pitable Lady Sassoon is by birth a 
Rothschild, though she had not the 
luck to belong to the wealthiest side 
of the family. She was a daughter 
of Baron Gustave de Rothschild of 
Paris, the only one of the name 
apparently who has ever made a 
loss where he anticipated a profit. 
Her husband, Sir Edward Sassoon, 
also belongs to a wealthy Jewish 
family which has seen some romantic 
vicissitudes. They were originally 
established in Bagdad, but a grasping 
cadi conspired to squeeze them in the 
good old Oriental way, and Sir Ed- 
ward’s great-grandfather, old David 
Sassoon, had to fly for his life. He 
made a fresh start and a fortune in 
Bombay, where he and his sons built 
up an enormous business. It is less 
than half a century ago since his 
grandsons settled in England. 


A Recent Fiancée.—The Hon. Aline 
Majendie, who is to marry Lord Grenfell, was 


~ one of the latest of Queen Victoria’s appoint- 


ments to the post of maid of honour, which 
post she vacated at the end of the reign. 
Her last official act in this connection was to 
join with all the other ladies of the late 
Queen’s household in placing a huge. floral 
cross on the tomb at Frogmore on the occa- 
sion of the first memorial celebration to Queen 
Victoria’s memory in this reign, In her ap- 
pointment was seen the Queen’s later policy 
of choosing lively young girls who could 
amuse her. Miss Majendie was only twenty- 
two when she was called into attendance 
and very soon became a great favourite. She 
is the daughter of Lady Margaret Majendie 
and niece of the Earl of Crawford. Her 
fiancée, Lord Grenfell, is a coronation peer. 


THE: TATEER 


LADY GRIZEL COCHRANE AND HER FIANCE, 


A Military Engagement.—Lady Grizel 
Cochrane, who is engaged to be married to 
the Master of Belhaven, is the eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Dundonald. Her fiancé, who 
is Lord Belhaven’s only son, is in the 
Grenadier Guards. It is only in accordance 
with the fitness of things that Lady Grizel 
should marry a soldier as she comes from a 
long line of fighting ancestors. She is the 
great-granddaughter of the famous Lord 
Dundonald, one of the greatest naval com- 
manders of any age, who destroyed the French 
fleet in 1809 Her father fought with great 
distinction in the South African War, and will 
always be remembered as the man who 
relieved Ladysmith. 


Lord Cork.—It was recently stated that 
Lord Cork is not possessed of an acre of land 
in Ireland. It is true that Lord Cork has no 
family residence in Ireland, but he has a very 
considerable property in the county from 
which he derives his title and has at all 
times been on excellent terms with his 
tenantry. Mr. Hatton O’Kearny, who is 
Lord Cork’s Irish agent, lives near Cork ; his 
daughter is married to Major Newenham of 
Coolmore in the county of Cork, a grandson 
of the late Earl Mountcashell. 


A Wet Garden Party.—The weather 
somewhat interfered with the delights of the 
garden party last week at Holland House, 
though many of the guests refused to quit the 
charming grounds for the shelter of the house 
in the hope that the rain was merely a 
passing shower. A number of well-known 
people were present, including Lady Roth- 
schild, the Duchess of Wellington, Lord Dun- 
sany, and Mrs, Joseph Chamberlain. Holland 
House is one of the few places in London that 
affords perfect facilities for a garden party. 


The King 
as a Diner- 
out. —His 
Majesty has 
honoured a 
number of 
personages 
with his 
presence at 
dinner this 
season, in- 
cluding 
General and 


Mrs. Arthur 
Paget, Lord 
and Lady 
Howe, and 
Lord and 
Lady Far- 


quhar. King 
Edward en- 
joys such 
dinner _ par- 
ties im- 
mensely, and 
itis generally 
admitted that 
his Majesty 
is one of the 
best and 
most interest- 
ing dinner 
conversa- 
tionalists in 
Europe. 
There must 
of necessity 
be a certain 
amount of 
formality 
exercised in 
entertaining 
royalty, but his Majesty always manages to 
make everyone about him feel quite at their 
ease, a feeling that is absolutely 
essential to the success of a 
dinner party. 


The Season at Cowes.—A 
number of people have forsaken 
the dust and bustle of the busy 
London season and departed to 
breathe the purer atmosphere of 
Cowes, where there are just now 
a great many well-known yachts 
and their owners. Lord Llan- 
gattock is on the San‘a Varia 
and the Duke of Somerset 
brought the Caprice into the 
roads the otherday. The yachts 
present a very gay appearance 
at night when they are lighted 
up, and dinners on board fol- 
lowed by bridge are the orders 
of the day, or rather of the night. 


The Twin Maids of Honour. 
—Last week Queen Alexandra’s 
twin maids of honour, Miss 
Violet and Miss Dorothy Vivian, 
kept their joint birthday. They 
are tall, slim, graceful, and very 
charming girls, not overburdened 
with Court duties, who know 
how to dress to perfection and 
to make themselves generally 
popular, Their good looks they 
inherit from both parents, for the 
late Lord Vivian was quite a 
handsome man, and_ Lady 
Vivian, who, by the way, was a 
sister of Mr. Duff Assheton Smith 
of Vaynol, was also considered 
very pretty. Unfortunately she 
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. suffered a great deal of late years, and her 


health was not improved by her anxiety 
about her son, the present Lord Vivian, when 
he was out in South Africa with the 17th 
Lancers. He was badly wounded out there, 
and came back quite lame a couple of years 
ago. One of the twins, too, was laid up with 
scarlet fever about the same time. 


The Other Vivian Twins.—Strangers of 
the outer circle sometimes mistake Lord Swan- 
sea’s twin stepsisters, Miss Alberta and Miss 
Alexandra Vivian, for the twin maids of 
honour. There is perhaps excuse for the 
error since the Swansea twins are god- 
children of the King and Queen and very 
nearly the same age as their cousins. They, 
too, are handsome and accomplished girls, 
with a love for outdoor amusements of the 
athletic sort from boating to bicycling. They 
were the daughters of the late Lord Swansea’s 
third marriage, by the way, and were born 
when he was well over sixty. 


The Approximation of the Sexes.—Have 
you ever noticed in a fashionable crowd how 
much like men the women are and how much 
like women the men? [It is not that the men 
are really effeminate or the women really 
masculine as a keen observer once put it; 
but there is, nevertheless, a curious approxima- 
tion in type. It may be to some extent a 
matter of dress. Women affect the mannish 
in their costume, men in summer seek more 
colour. But it is not dress alone. The 
woman’s face seems stronger and the man’s 
less sensual than it would have been even a 
century ago. The figure, too, has changed. 


The man is less gross, the woman more 
athletic, and both are taller. 
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Alice Hughes 
MRS. BARRY TAUNTON 


Wife of Major Barry Taunton, J.P. High Sheriff for 


Cardiganshire 
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THE COUNTESS OF WESTMORLAND 


Lady Westmorland is a daughter of the late Lord Rosslyn and a half-sister of Lady Warwick. She married the Earl of 
Westmorland in 1892 and has four children 
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Regrets too Late.—The Automobile Club 
insisted on forcing the Motor Bill, and it by no 
means likes the little bill now that it has it. 
That summary powers of arrest should be put 
in the hands of a plain-clothes village con- 
stable, that two motor-disliking J.P.’s may 
deprive a driver for all time of his certificate, 
and that driving to the public danger is to be 
based on the traffic that “might have been” 
on the road rather than that which actually is 
are tough nuts for the motorist to crack. And 
the Automobile Club, regretting too late that 
it forced the Government to introduce the bill, 
is now going to oppose it in force. 


Hoist with their Own Petrol. — Some 
members of the American team are making 
great capital out of the ‘might have been ” 
of the Gordon Bennett race. It seems the 
Stars and Stripes would have carried off the 
cup but for the bad quality of the petrol 
“furnished” to them. The insinuation is 
that Great Britain 
“furnished” them with 
bad stuff so as to destroy 
the American fighting 
chance. This is calm 
considering that the 
Standard Oil Company 
of the United States 
furnishes the petrol 
supply of the motoring 
world, and if the star- 
spangled team chose to 
buy inferior petrol in an 
open market “they did 
it with their own little 
hatchet ” and have only 
their own lack of skilful 
buying to blame. 


Irish Wit.—At more 
than one Irish motor 
event Pat smartly out- 
witted land proprietors 
who made a charge for 
viewing the sports from 
behind a hedge or fence. 
Just before the road- 
closing time a posse of 
peasants would make a 
raid on enclosed _pre- 
mises and take up an 
excellent position with- 
out paying a fee. The 
constables called in to 
eject them were powerless. The roads were 
on the point of being legally closed, and a 
policeman could hardly turn the public on to 
a highway over which a racer would presently 
speed at sixty miles an hour. So the Jand- 
grabbers evaded eviction, which is ancient 
Irish history. 


The British Touring Car.—We have 
much to learn as to the construction of motor 
racing cars. But the British touring car is 
second to none, and after all a high standard 
of excellence in petrol roadsters is of far more 
public value than the building of greased 
lightning racers. Throughout the Irish motor 
programme—up hill, down hill, and on the 
level—the British touring car beat the conti- 
nental product hollow even when the former 
was pitted against French roadsters of in- 
finitely higher power. British buyers should 
remember this fact. 


THE MOTOR CYCLE MEET 


“Locking” the Motor.—There is one 
sensible provision the new Motor Bill does 
not raake, perhaps because it is so sensible. 
Each car owner should be forced to carry a 
lock or other device which would prevent any 
but an authorised person fiom putting the 
vehicle in motion, In London motor cars 
are not allowed to stand in the street ‘ un- 
attended,” but the person in charge is often 
a district messenger boy or street hanger-on 
who would be absolutely useless were the 
motor to run amok. In country districts and 
small towns cars are left unattended in the 
streets for hours together, and it will not be 
long before the power to start these will be 
common knowledge amongst mischievous 
boys. 


A New Automobile Club.—A new auto- 
mobile club is to be established in connection 
with the Universal Automobile Mart at 
Olympia. This is intended to be a garage 
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rather than a social club. For £15 I5s. 
yearly a member secures free garage for one 
car, has access to the arena fitted up for 
driving lessons, and to the motor meets, dis- 
plays, and races it is proposed to hold in 
connection with the Olympia Automobile 
Club. Non-motorists and those who do not 
need a garage in Kensington may join the 
club on payment of £5 5s. yearly. Members’ 
motor cycles are garaged for £3 3s. annually. 
Ladies are not eligible for election as members. 


Ostend Automobile Carnival. — British 
seaside authorities stolidly watch the magni- 
ficent motor season enjoyed by Ostend and 
do nothing to attract some such custom to 
their own esplanades. Southport alone, 
through its motoring mayor, is arranging a 
motor car carnival, originally intended for 
August Bank Holiday week but postponed 
until September. Ostend is an ideal auto- 
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as 


Marius Thé, one of the Frenchmen, whose machine broke down owing to the bad weather 


mobile headquarters. Its streets are set 
with smooth surface, absolutely level paving 
stones, and are dustless. Smart. attractive, _ 
and up to date is Ostend with perfect music 
and plenty of sé vosa gaming despite the 
closing of the Casino. Why does not Great 
Britain organise a seas’de place on conti- 
nental lines? Most of our briny , resorts 
possess a wheezy town band and cater chiefly 
for a bath-chair cléenté/e and for those in 
the sad, sere, and yellow state of ‘ life-is-over, 
woe-is-us ” type. ; 


Where Shall Chauffeurs Dine?p—A new 
problem of motor car touring is presenting 
itself. Where shall the chauffeur take his 
meals? You go out for a day’s trip into the 
country. Arrived at an hotel for lunch or 
dinner there is a difficulty about where the 
chauffeur shall be accommodated. He ob- 
jects to eat with stable boys, Other guests 
and his own cmployer object to his taking his 

meals in the coffee-room 


7h ») with them. On the auto 
4 I | 1 | j tour in Ireland some 
ava” bas chauffeurs took their 
: places at the /adle 


@héte and mingled freely 
with other guests in 
lounge and _ drawing- 
rooms. Such driving 
democracy is opposed to 
British class prejudices, 
and a strong line of 
demarcation will have to 
be drawn at chauffeurs 
being treated as ordinary 
guests in hotels. 


Motor Middlemen.— 
It is the motor middle- 
man whois the “ runner- 
up” of motor car prices. 
His capital buys up the 
entire output sometimes 
for three years ahead of 
a popular type of car. 
He appoints as nominal 
manager a_ successful 
racing man, whose wins 
tend to further popularise 
the scar. : Often=;the 
middleman nets in the 
sale of a car rather 
more than the car costs 
to build. Manufacturers 
encourage middlemen for the simple reason 
that they save all worry and anxiety as to 
finding a market. 


Lady Motor Racer. — Only one lady 
motorist took part in the Irish racing pro- 
gramme. She acted as mechanician at the 
Castlewellan speed trials on the 60 h.p. 
Mercédés which won the Gordon Bennett Cup. 
Dressed in a short, brown leather skirt, leg- 
gings, brown leather coat, cap of the same, 
and regulation racing goggles, she crouched 
down low on the footboard as the powerful 
car driven by Werner pounded up the terrific 
hill at top speed. In blinding dust she clung 
breathless and half stifled to the low foot- 
board. The lady is herself a car owner and 
skilful driver, but few women present envied 
her the terrible ‘‘ bump” up hill or the attire 
she was bound to assume to make her position 
possible, 
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The Close of the Opera.—The Opera 
closed last night for the season although the 
house reopens on August 24 for the English 


opera season, which Mr. Rendle and Mr. 
Forsyth will run in connection with the 
Moody-Manners company. ‘The last week 
of all showed the Opera at its best in the 
lighter line. We began with a triple bill com- 
posed of M. Missa’s J/aguwe- 
/one, written specially I believe 
for Madame Calvé and pro- 
duced for the first time on 
any stage at Covent Garden, 
and the bill ended with an 
act from La Faverita. This 
triple bill was given again on 
Thursday, and the other days 
of the week were occupied by 
Aida, Rigoletto, Don Gio- 
vanni, and Faust. 


‘ Maguelone.”— Mague- 
/one is not the strongest of 
one-act pieces and I do not 
think that it will ever have 
the vogue of Cavalleria and 
Pagliacct, but it is full of 
colour and I found it interest- 
ing. I admit that I am a 
devotee to Madame Calvé, 
and that any part in which 
she appears at once assumes 
an inspiration of its own. 
Maguelone is the orphan 
daughter of fisherfolk and is 
loved by two men—Cabride, 
a customs house officer, and 
Castelan, a fisherman and 
wrecker, who brings the pro- 
ceeds of his evil trade to the 
feet of Maguelone. He is 
discovered by Cabride, who 


has a double motive for 
pursuing him. Maguelone 
begs for his life. Cabride 


proposes a shameful bargain, 
when Castelan suddenly 
appears and stabs him to 
the heart. As Maguelone, 
Madame Calvé has_ very 
pretty music to sing. M. 
Missa has evidently taken 
some inspiring strains of 
folk-song and he has civi- 
lised, if not over-civilised, 
them into this one-act opera. 
Maguelone was put on most 
beautifully, for the scenery 


was as elaborate as if a 
hundred - night run was 
assured. Madame’ Calvé 


got excellent support from 
Salignac and Seveilhac. 


Singers in the Audience. 
—It was interesting to note 
how keen the other artists 
were to see Calvé in her 7é/e. 
M. Gilibert, as Falstaffian in 
evening dress as on the stage, 
sat in the stalls, taking his 
seat before the end of JZanon, 


MISS VIDAL AS THE MODEL IN 


PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


in which he had actually been playing. Miss 
Mary Garden, who had sung the part of 
Manon (scarcely, | think, with her old grace 
ard sweetness), was also in the stalls, where 
Signor Scotti watched the scene from a back 
seat. The stalls at Covent Garden during 
the regular season are always a study in point 
of their cosmopolitanism. 
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“Don Giovanni.”—The performance of 
Don Gwvanni at Covent Garden, coming as 
it did at the end of the season, illustrated in a 
striking fashion one feature of the grand opera 
management. The curtain rose and we were 
introduced to a series of the most beautiful 
and elaborate “sets,” almost by surprise. It 
is a pleasure to note how the Opera pursues 
its way without perpetually 
making the puff preliminary. 
The work devolving on 
Mr. Neil Forsyth as business 
manager must be enormous 
with such a house as Covent 
Garden, with such a little 
army of artists, and with the 
change of four or five works 
ina week, but he gets through 
his work so expeditiously and 
with such apparent ease that 
one does not think of the 
trouble involved. The French 
artists entertained Mr. For- 
syth to dinner before the close 
of the season and presented 
him with his French palm 
decoration set in diamonds. 


The Off Season.—We 
have now sailed into what 
is distinctly the off season 
in the other theatres. The 
managers have gone on tour, 
although in some cases their 
stock in trade is far from 
being exhausted. Thus Mr. 
George Alexander will reopen 
the St. James’s with O/d 
Heidelberg in January, Sir 
Charles Wyndham is to re- 
vive Mrs. Gorringe’s Neck- 
Jace with the original cast 
in September at the New 
Theatre, and I believe Mr. 
Waller will come back to 
town with JJonsieur Beau- 
caire. The return of Mr. 
Wiliard will make the vaca- 
tion less irksome than usual. 
I have always marvelled that 
London should have allowed 
Mr. Willard to stay so much 
in America, for he stands 
quite alone in his own line. 
Who that has seen him in 
The Middleman and in 
Judah can forget Mr. Wil- 
lard’s impressive style ? 


The Haymarket.—T he 
revival of Mr. Marshall’s 
playlet, Zhe Shades of 


Night, one of the most amus- 
ing of curtain-raisers, took me 
back last week to the Hay- 
market, where I enjoyed 
Cousin Kate as much as ever. 
It is a long time since we 
have had anything so jestingly 
joyous as Miss Jeffreys in her 
present part. Mr. Maude is 
excellent as the Irishman. 
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IN HIS DOCTOR'S ROBES 


SIR H. IRVING 

Sir Henry Irving.—I have rarely seen so 
much enthusiasm in the playhouse as that 
which echoed and re-echoed at Drury Lane 
on the last niyht of Davzze. Sir Henry was 
more magnetic, more masterly, thanever. He 
will not return to town for twelve months, 
during which time he will have visited 
America and Canada. I give a portrait of 
Sir Henry which has not, I believe, been 
published before. Sir Henry bears three 
degrees. He is a D.Litt. of Dublin and of 
Cambridge and LL.D. of Glasgow University. 
The other portrait is also interesting. It 
shows how Sir Henry looked in 1869 when 
he appeared in Uncle Dick’s Darling at the 
Gaiety, which is so soon to vanish. 


‘The Shakespeare Country.”—Sir George 
Newnes’s house has published a beautiful 
quarto entitled 7he Shakespeare Country 
Illustrated, to which is added appendices 
illustrating the English homes of George 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin. I 
am interested to see that Sir George 
does not hesitate to go in for genealogical 
tables (a method which some of my 
friends seem not to be able to follow). 
While Sir Henry Irving is away Mr. 
Tree will keep the bard before us 
with his revival of Richard JI, in 
which Mr. Benson is admitted by 
everybody to be so good. Mr. Oscar 
Asche’s promised production of Ozhe/lo 
is a great fixture to look 
forward to. 


Players at Penshurst.— 
A féte is to be given in the f 
far-famed gardens of Redleaf, 
Penshurst, Kent, to-morrow 
in aid of a local charity. The 
road from London to Penshurst wid 
Sevenoaks and Leigh runs through some 
of the finest scenery in Kent and is a 
splendid run for the motor car or cycle, 
while for those who prefer the train it is 
an easy journey from Charing Cross. 
In addition to the beauties of the gardens 
attractions will be furnished of various 
kinds, including an entertainment from 
three till four p.m. under the direction of 
Mr. Frederick Harrison of the Haymarket 
Theatre, at which Mr. Lewis Waller, 
Mr. Eric Lewis, Mr. Holman Clark, 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys, and other players 
have promised to appear. Admission to 
the gardens is 2s. 6d. before six p.m. 
and 6d. after that time. 


Miss Isa Bowman.—Miss Bowman, one 
of the cleverest groups of (real) sisters on 
the stage, is just now figuring in a musical 
comedy called 7he Rose of the Riviera, 
which Dr. Osmund Carr has composed to 
lyrics by Mr. George Sheldon and a book by 
Mr. Reginald Bacchus. Miss Bowman is 
the Rose, and like Mr. Chevalier’s Little Rose 
“she’s a fair tike dahn,” for she brims with 
life and Jaughter. She looks equally well in 
a man’s dress suit as in the most feminine of 
frocks. I believe that Ze Rose will bloom 
in London some time in October. 


Primness Behind the Scenes.—Many old- 
fashioned people still seem to believe that 
“ behind the scencs ” all is wicked. They see 
(in imagination) young ladies scantily clad 
surrounded by the gilded youth of the town. 
Of course that is all nonsense. The scene on 
every stage is extremely businesslike. The 
late Mr. Augustin Daly made it even as prim 
as a Sunday school. I recently came across a 
copy of his extraordinary rules :— 


I. No gentlemen at the time of performance are to 
wear their hats in the green-room, neither are they to talk 
vociferously or enter into such altercations there as may 
tend to dispute or quarrel. The green-room is a place 
appropriated for the quiet and regular meeting of the 
company, to be called from thence and from thence only 
by the call boy to attend on the stage. The manager is 
not to be applied to in that place about any matter of 
business or personal complaint. A breach of any part of 
this article will subject the person to a penalty of one 
dollar. 

II. Any person appearing intoxicated on the stage 
shall forfeit a week's salary. 

III. Making the stage stand, or not being at the proper 
entrance after being summoned by the caller, one dollar. 

IV. Every lady and gentleman after being properly 
warned by notice to attend all rehearsals—ten minutes 
allowed for difference of clocks—if absent, a quarter of a 
dollar for every scene. The whole rehearsa! at the same 
rate, or two dollars, at the option of the manager.— 


N.B. That scene is forfeited at the commencement of 
which the performer may be absent. 
V. Any performer rehearsing from a book or part at 


Hana 


ISA BOWMAN (in The Rose of the Riviera) 


MISS 
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SIR HENRY IRVING IN 1869 


the last rehearsal shall forfeit two dollars if he has had: 
proper time to study. 

VI. Any performer who walks across the stage or 
stands on it during rehearsal (unless the business of the 
stage requires it) shall forfeit a quarter of a dollar. 

VII. Any performer opening the stage door, except 
required so to do by the business of the representation, to 
forfeit one dollar. 

VIII. Any person conversing with the prompter during 
representation, or talking loud behind the scenes to the 
interruption of the performance, to forfeit fifty cents. . . . 


Touching the Prompter.—Mr. Daly was 
not satisfied with legislating for the players. 
He even laid down the law to the poor 
prompter :— 


XII. The prompter's boy or caller must attend in the 
theatre to summon the ladies and gentlemen at all repre- 
sentations or rehearsals or forfeit for each offence fifty 
cents. 

XIII. If the prompter converses with any person 
during representation, or is guilty of any neglect to the 
prejudice of the performance, he shall forfeit fifty 
cents. 

XIV. If the prompter shall be guilty of any 
neglect in his office, or not forfeit such performers 
as incur the penalties annexed to the non-observ- 
ance of the rules and regulations of the theatre, he 
shall forfeit -for each offence or omission a week's. 
salary. 


Players’ Duties.—Mr. Daly did not 
let the artistic temperament interfere 
with his dominance as manager as these 
rules amply prove :— 

XV. As there sometimes is an absolute necessity 
for a sudden change of play or farce, any lady or 
gentleman refusing to perform any character which 
they may have played during the season shall forfeit 
a week's salary. 

XVI. Any performer refusing a part allotted 
him by the manager shall forfeit a week's salary. 

XVII. Any performer drawing a sword on the 
stage shall forfeit a night's salary. 

XVIII. Any performer singing songs not adver- 
tised in the bills of the day, omiiting any, or intro- 
ducing others not in the part they have to perforny 
without first having the consent of the manager, 
shall forfeit two dollars. 

N.B.—The prompter will take care to provide the 
performers with a book or part of a new piece, but 
the performers must in all old or revived pieces 
provide their own. 


The New Gaiety.—The new 
Gaiety will not be ready a day sooner 
than September. The workmen are 
being hurried as fast as possible, but 
there is still much to do, Readers of 

these pages will be interested to know 
that some of the decorative designs in 
the interior have been done by Mr. C. A, 
Buchel, whose sketches of plays are so 
clever. Mr. Buchel, as his name implies, 
is of German descent, and is married 
to a Scotswoman. His posters of the 
play have brought a new beauty to the 
hoardings. He may now launch out as 
a coadjutor of the architect. 
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Miss Beatrice Irwin. who has Returned to Town. 


Miss Beatrice Irwin has returned to town after a successful season under Mr. Charles Frohman at the Empire Theatre, New York, and she was specially released from this 
engagement to go on a starring tour in Canada under Lord Rosslyn’s management in Young Miss Pettifer. Miss Beatrice Irwin has played with Sir Henry Irving and 
Sir Charles Wyndham for some considerable time. She was excellent in the part of the young girl in Mrs. Dane's Defence 


LAE po bAT En 


THE ARISTOCRATS OF THE 


he Cookes are the most distinguished 
family in the history of the English 
circus. The aristocrats of the sawdust, they 
have been entertaining us for at least 120 
years, and to-day wherever there is a circus 
there is a Cooke. 

If you ever go to Kensal Green 
Cemetery you will not fail to 
notice an elaborate monument in 
the main walk erected in memory 
of the Ducrow family as if they 
had been Pharaohs. Directly 
opposite rises a more modest 
sepulchre surmounted by a horse 
with a child sitting at its feet to 
indicate the complete mastery 
which the equestrian has gained 
over the animal. It is the burial 
place of the Cookes. Curiously 
enough, though they have been 
far longer in the circus business 
than the Ducrows, they are not 
even mentioned in the Dé. tionary 
of National Biography, yet in that 
wonderful roll of heroes consider- 
able space is devoted to Andrew 
Ducrow and his descendants. 

There have been six genera- 
tions of the Cookes. The first of 
them, Thomas Cooke—whose 
circus was visited by Burns at 
Mauchline in 1784-—was a Norfolk 
min. He is said to have belonged 
to the Coke family, now repre- 
sented by the Earl of Leicester, 
but so far | have been unable to 
follow up his origin. He may 
have been a yeoman who, coming 
across one rather intelligent 
horse, launched out into the 
circus business. He had at least 
one son, Thomas Taplin Cooke (born 1776), 
who had quite a genius for the business both 
as an artist and as an organiser. Indeed, he 
became so famous that he went to Lisbon in 
the year following Waterloo. In returning 
home he lost forty of his horses in crossing the 


THE COOKE MONUMENT 


In Kensal Green Cemetery 


also his cousin) in the middle. 
sons—Leicester Alfred, Talbot, and Leon Douglas Cooke. 


CIRCUS 
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The Famous Family of Cooke. 


Bay of Biscay. In 1836 he chartered a vessel 


for New York and crossed the Atlantic with a 
company of 130 artists, including forty mem- 
bers of his own family, for he had seven sons 
and five daughters. 


ARE CIRCUS ARTISTS 


The figures in this picture show Mr. John Henry Cooke and his wife (who is 
Behind them, from left to right, are their three 


daughters—Edina Marion and Ernestine Rosa 


With such a large family it is not 
difficult to understand that Cooke founded 
a sort of dynasty, for all his children 
took to the circus as a duck takes to water 
and nearly all of them lived into their 
eighties, a fact that is interesting to note 
when one remembers the old-fashioned idea 
of the shortness of the merry man’s life. 
The eldest son, Thomas Edwin (who died 
in America in 1897 at the age of ninety- 
seven), was not only a brilliant performer but 
he invented many of the contrivances that 
are still used in the circus. The second son, 
William (who died in 1886 aged seventy- 
eight), took Astley’s, and his was the first 
circus that Queen Victoria ever saw. The 
third son, James Thorpe Cooke, was a re- 
markably able equestrian of whom the great 
Ducrow once said, “I have seen only one 
rider and that is James Cooke.” ‘The fifth 
son, Henry, was noted as a tight-rope walker, 
and despite the dangers of that critical calling 
he lived to be over eighty. The youngest 
son, Alfred, was also a fine artist. 

Henry had two brilliant sons, Harry 
Welby and John Henry Cooke. The latter 
is regarded by all circus people as the 
father of the profession. Everybody who is 
anybody in the equestrian line has served 
under him, and everybody speaks of him with 
the utmost affection and respect. Indeed, 
he stands’ at the very head of his pro- 
fession. As an equestrian he had few equals, 
doing the most daring things on horseback. 
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MR. JOHN HENRY COOKE AND HIS FAMILY, ALL OF WHOM 


In front are their two 


Somehow or other the younger generation in 

this country seem to be ‘losing their interest 

in the circus—unhke the same generation on 

the continent of Europe ; but grown-up people 

who saw John Henry Cooke in their child- 
hood still speak of his feats in a 
way that shows how deep an 
impression he made on_ their 
youthful imaginations. 

John Henry Cooke married his 
first cousin, Emily, the daughter 
of Alfred Cooke. A most graceful 
rider, she has transmitted her 
instinct for horses to her children, 
three sons and two daughters, all 
of whom are fine riders, and it is 
very characteristic of the clannish- 
ness of circus people that Mr, and 
Mrs, Cooke are still aided by all 
their family in the circus, which 
they run chiefly in Scotland. It 
was on one of their recent tours 
that the picture of them repro- 
duced here was taken. 

One section of the family,. 
headed by Hubert, the son of 
Alfred and cousin of Mrs. John 

Henry Cooke, have plied their art 
in France for many years. The 
French are very keen on circuses 
(Mr. Frank Fillis’s uncle wrote his- 
big book on equitation in French), 
and the inducements held out to- 
so brilliant an artist as Hubert 
Cooke have turned him and his 
children practically into French 
folk. His brother, George Ernest,. 
has been connected for many 
years with the circus business in 
America. Of the cousins and 
kinsmen of the Cookes it is hope- 

less to speak. They are so numerous that 
individual members of the family cannot 
remember them all. Indeed, though I have 
made a study of the Cooke family for fifteen 
years I have not been able to complete my 
catalogue of this remarkable family. J. M. B. 
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MATTER—THE HUMORIST 


How Malini 


AND THE 


THE “PALLER 


CONJURER 


Tried to do F rank Lincoln. 


Mr. Malin. 


Myr. Lincuin 
A 


GLASS 


Mr. Malini proposes a toast 


The circumstances connected with the true 
and particular pictures on this page 


occurred one evening recently. Mr. Frank Lin- - 


coln, the well-known American humorist who is 
appearing at present at the London Pavilion, 
met Malini, the celebrated card illusionist. 
The latter, conscious of his great skill with the 
cards, suggested to Mr. Lincoln a friendly 
game of poker. Mr. Lincoln, who combines 
a slight knowledge of the game with his other 
accomplishments, assented, and having found 
a cosy corner Malini promptly produced a 
pack and started to get his fine work in. For 
some time the illusionist dealt Lincoln a 
succession of amazingly fine hands, taking 
care, however, to provide himself with one 
just a point or two better. The easy-going 
and amiable Lincoln presently grasped the 


A DOUBT 


Mr. Lincoln feels that he has been done 


A GAME 


And then a little game of cards 


situation and determined as soon as oppor- 
tunity offered to ‘‘get even” in his own way. 
He felt that the occasion was one on which 
the superiority of mind over matter was to be 
established. Lincoln lives by making people 
laugh, and he felt that he had to make 
Malini laugh harder at that particular moment 
than he had ever laughed before. So as Malini 
was in the act of dealing the eleventh hand 
Lincoln leaned over, and looking square at 
the illusionist said, ‘‘ Say, Malini, did you ever 
hear that story about the old nigger preacher 
and the dove?” Malini paused, and that 
moment of hesitation was his undoing. 


Putting all the art of mimicry and facial 
expression of which he is capable into the 
telling of the story Lincoln at length arrived 
at the point of the anecdote. 


With one yell 


A JOKE 


Then he tells Mr. Malini a funny story 
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A HAND 
He deals himself the best hand 


of laughter Malini fell back in his chair con- 
vulsed. Keenly watching the distorted features 
of the illusionist the mere raconteur swiftly 
changed the hands, and when the conjurer 
recovered the hand was played. Mr. Lincoln 
is a particularly clever imitator of different 
languages. He mimics chiefly the sound, 
using words that really do not exist. His 
imitation of the Englishman is_ specially 
effective. The occasion is a bridegroom’s 
reply at a wedding breakfast, and the ha-ha- 
ness of it all is extremely funny. Mr. Lin- 
coln evidently believes that the words 
“ howeva” and ‘shaur” (sure) constitute a 
considerable part of the aristocratic young 
Englishman’s vocabulary. Mr. Malini, who 
is a Jew of Austrian origin, has just gone back - 
to America, 


Biograpnr 
THE DOER DONE 


And, distracting his attention, changes hands 
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By 


“The performance began with the overture. 

I was not surprised at that as we had 
previously made overtures to the management 
‘to admit us as deadheads, and retaliation is 


the order of the day just now. Then we had 
the Goltz trio, described as equilibrists. The 
most striking feature of this turn was the 
gymnastic performance of a gentleman ona 
slack wire held at each extremity by a lady’s 
teeth. 
by the power of the jaw, and it may weil be 


Iam told that this feat is performed 


so. It is commonly asserted that ladies are 
unusually gifted as regards strength of jaw, 
though I give the information with all reserve 
as I have it on hearsay only. The feats per- 
formed by the gymnast would have been 
remarkable on a trapeze, and on a slack wire 
based on a relatively insecure support they 


were quite astonishing. 


a es Theresas” are, according to the pro- 

gramme, “ whirlwind dancers,” though 
I fancy I have seen more whirlwind to the 
square inch in my time, This lady and gentle- 
man spend their time mostly in presenting 
variations of our old friend the valse tour- 
billon, but their last dance is quite the final 
word on the subject. Evolutions of this sort 
are not perhaps as graceful as they are in- 
genious ; but the contortions which the dancers 
effected without interfering with the rhythm 
of the waltz were quite surprising, and the 
satisfied audience signified the same in the 


usual manner. This turn was followed by 


Arnold Golsworthy. 


the Eugéne troupe of acrobats after a distance 
of ‘time ; that is to say, there was the ballet 
of The Milliner Duchess first, and the 
acrobats came after the ballet. I could have 
gone after one or two of the ballet myself 
with all the pleasure in life only I know that 
sort of thing is not correct, and soit is not 
likely that I should countenance it for a 
moment. 


he circumstance of the evening was un- 


doubtedly Ludwig Amann, the facial 
mimic. He came on with a quiet smile and 
addressed the house in a few well-chosen 
words. I understood afterwards that he had 
been talking English, but although I speak 
the language with some fluency myself I could 
not quite catch the trend of his observations. 
Mr. Amann’s performance, however, speaks 
for itself. After all we do not need so much 
nowadays the man who promises as the man 
who can perform. Mr. Amann turns his face 
away from us for a-moment and puts on some 
hair and a piercing look, and when he turns 
The 
I did not enjoy 
the personal acquaintance of the “little 
corporal,” but I should have known him 


round we see—Napoleon Bonaparte. 
likeness is most remarkable. 


anywhere by his hat and his far-away look, 
both of which are successfully assumed by 
Mr. Amann. 


rom Napoleon Bonaparte to Emile Loubet 

is a tremendous change—for the better 
—and Mr. Amann works it in record time. 
The likeness in every case is so extraordinarily 
faithful that one feels inclined to titter at the 
success with which one is being deceived. 
Indeed, the likeness that Mr. Amann pre- 
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lilustrated by S. H. Sime. 


sented of his Majesty the 
striking that even the 


King was so 
of the 
orchestra were deceived, and they at once 
struck up the National Anthem while the 
house rose to the occasion. I did not like 
to interfere, of course, but I could have told 
them that the whole thing was only an 
illusion and that his Majesty was not in the 
house at the time. 


members 


Still it was a remarkable 
show in every ‘way and | think Mr. Amann 
may safely consider himself as above rivalry 
in his own particular art, 


most refreshing feature of the programme 

was the dancing of “Las Bellas de 
Sevilla.” A friend of mine who has just come 
back from a tour in Spain told me he had 
very much admired the old-world beauties of 
Seville, but I did not catch the full drift of his 
remarks at the time. I presume now that. 
“ old-world ” is a reference to the’ picturesque 
costumes of the ladies. The ladies are seven 
or eight in number and all are strikingly 
handsome and agile. There is a fine reck- 
less savagery about their dancing that pleased 
me much, and the atmosphere of the still 
untamed south is reproduced most successfully 
in their frenzied contortions and_fiercely- 
coloured costumes. The wild, irresponsibie 
whirling, the exultant cries, and the mad 
clicking of the castanets formed a combina- 
tion that was exhilarating to a degree. The 
beauties of Seville are a great success and 


1 am pleased to have met them. 
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Prospects of the Twelfth.—At daybreak on August 12 every 
moor in Scotland wakes into life. Wide stretches of purple heather 
that have known nothing but the footsteps of a shepherd or an 
inspecting gamekeeper for eight long months suddenly reveal com- 
panies of men tramping steadily onwards. The silence of the hills 
is broken by the report of the breechloaders. On the whole everything 
points to an average successful grouse-shooting season. The news 
from all parts of Scotland is of a somewhat mixed character, although 
the damage’ done by the heavy rains is much less than might have 
been expected. Grouse disease has, however, been rife in some parts, 
notably in Dumfriesshire and Roxburgh, where many deaths have 
occurred. Parts of Invernesshire have also been affected, but satis- 
factory reports have come from Perth and Aberdeenshire, while on 
the royal and other-moors in the Ballater, Balmoral, and Braemar 
districts grouse are numerous and in good condition. Regarding 
the position broadly there can be no doubt that in the south of 
Scotland the losses due to the specific disease which attacks the red 
grouse have been serious, but it seems probable that on the majority 
of moors moderately good sport will be obtainable. In Forfarshire 


TRYING THE AIRSHIP AT RANELAGH 


and Wigtownshire there has been no disease at all, and in the Isle 
of Lewis the grouse are said to be in better condition than they have 
been for the past fifteen years. 


Feathers and Fur.—If in some parts grouse do not prove par- 
ticularly plentiful there seems a likelihood of finding plenty of other 
varieties of shooting. Black game in particular has had a record 
breeding season and is very plentiful. So, too, are pheasants and 
partridges, while on low-ground shootings and in the fields that 
fringe the moors hares and rabbits innumerable are to be had, and 
farmers in the neighbourhood will not be sorry to see their numbers 
reduced. 


On a Scotch Moor.—There can be no doubt that grouse is the 
king of birds from a sportsman’s point of view and offers the finest 
opportunities of sport from his wildness, but for many who are not 
first-class shots grouse-shooting possesses a fascination which 
belongs to no other form of sport. All the accompaniments and 
surroundings of a grouse-shooting party are such as to make “the 
twelfth ” eagerly anticipated by all those lucky people who have 
time and money to enable them to put in a few weeks amid the wild 
beauties of the northern hills. Nothing can be more exhilarating or 
health-giving than a tramp over the heather. And on most high- 
land shootings there are other attractions besides the grouse; there 
are salmon and trout in loch and river near to hand, and very likely 
on the high mountain looking down on the moor there are stags to 
bring joy to the heart of the keen stalker. 


The Cost of a Grouse Moor.—To be the happy possessor of a 
northern shooting is hardly within the power nowadays of the man 
of moderate means, Of late years the rise in grouse-shooting rentals 
has been phenomenal. During the last half-century rentals have 
more than doubled, and it has been estimated that the amount paid in 


ON THE MOORS. 


rent for shooting in Scotland during the grouse season amounts to - 


something like £500,000. With very few exceptions it is now the rule 


for northern landlords, dukes included, to depart from their houses for _ 


other quarters during August and September, letting their seats at 
high rentals as shooting lodges along with the home grouse beats. 
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Hence the spectacle of the stately homes of Scotland during a couple: 
of months of the year peopled mainly by southerners—many of them 
wealthy tradesmen and successful shopkeepers, to whom the 
ancestral glories of other people's homes particularly appeal. The 
great estate owners cannot be blamed for their action in this matter. 
They have suffered greatly by the fall in grazing rents of past 
years, and it is little wonder that they choose to recoup themselves 
at the expense of those who are able and willing to pay for luxurious 
shooting quarters. 


Then and Now.—It is asserted that the first moor let to a. 
southerner was that now known as Coignafearn and Monalia. The 
bargain was struck in 1830 by one Mackintosh, who let the shooting 
over 60,000 acres to a gentleman of the name of Windsor for the: 
sum of £30 with £5 to be given back as a “luck-penny.” The 
first tenant of Invereshie, extending to about 60,000 acres, was. 
Mr. Barclay, who paid a rent of only £50. He was succeeded by 
the Duke of Bedford, who paid £200 at first, which was afterwards. 
raised to £300, Next came Captain Ross, who paid a rental of 
£400. The rise continued and in 1862 reached £1,000. There 
are in Scotland, roughly speaking, about 300 moors of fair size the 
rents of which average over £400, while several reach into four figures. 
The annual sporting rental of Inverness-shire—the sporting county 
of Scotland—is close upon £100,000. Perthshire comes next with a 
rent of over £75,000, Ross-shire yields over £60,000, Argyllshire 
with its islands nearly £35,000, and Aberdeenshire over £30,000. 
The demand for deer forests keeps pace with that for moors, and. 
highland landlords pocket on account of forests alone an aggregate 
rent of £140,000. 


The Destruction of Heather.—As heather forms the stap!e food 
of grouse all the year round it is an important matter for land- 
owners who wish to let their moors well to see that it is not destroyed. 
Scottish sheep farmers wage deadly war against the heather, and 
it has been found necessary to embody stringent clauses in their- 
leases restricting the area of moorland to be burned each year and 
prohibiting indiscriminate fires, After burning it is four or five 


THE CROWD WATCHING THE AIRSHIP BEING GOT READY 


years before the heather begins to grow, and then it is speedily 
devoured by the sheep, who jerk out the tender roots of the young 
plant. Itis on this account that a good bag of grouse can never 
be obtained on a moor stocked with sheep. 


The Farmers and the Deer.—A story is told of some farmers: 
who sent a deputation to their landlord, a keen sportsman, com-- 
plaining that their crops were suffering from an incursion of deer 
from his forest. The landlord, half in joke, advised them to pound 
the trespassers. The tenants quietly took him at his word, and a. 
few days later returned with a message that the marauders were: 
caught and that they were now willing to arrange terms. The land- 
lord, true to his bargain, duly appeared on the scene in order to 
count heads and give compensation. The deer, it was explained, 
used to come down from the high grounds through a narrow gorge 
with very steep, rocky sides, and the farmers by erecting a fence 
across the lower end of the defile and then enclosing it after the 
deer had entered, kept them as securely as sheep ina pen. Fortu- 
nately both farmers and landlord enjoyed the joke, and they were at. 
once assisted by the proprietor in having their crops fenced in. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Cricket Weeks.—Among many pleasant 
cricket weeks played during the season none 
is more deservedly popular than the High 
Legh week in Cheshire, where Colonel and 
Mrs. Cornwall Legh entertain the Zingari 
every year. The wandering club collects one 
of its strongest elevens and meets opponents 
well worth encounter- 
ing, viz., the Northern 
Nomads, the Fre 
Foresters, and an 
eleven principally com- 
posed of Oxford Uni- 
versity Authentics got 
together by Mr. Tomp- 
kinson, M.P., and the 
cricket is always of the 


keenest. It certainly 
can be claimed for 
‘Colonel Legh that 


there is no branch of 
‘sport of which he is 
not an_ enthusiastic 
supporter. Among 
fishermen his name is 
at the very top of the 5 
ladder ; he holds his 

‘own with any man in 

any water ; the coverts a 
care well known, and 
few “hold straighter” 
‘than the owner. High 
Legh is further famous 
for its breed of black, smooth-coated retrievers, 
of which the colonel is so justly proud; he 
also acts on some of the M.C.C. sub-com- 
mittees, is a deputy lieutenant and J.P. for 
the county of Cheshire, and a most thoroughly 
respected and popular landlord. He is never 
happier than when he and Mrs. Legh have 
filled High Legh Hall from roof to cellar with 
enthusiastic cricketers 
and are entertaining the 
whole countryside during 
their cricket week. 


A Regrettable Inci- 
-dent.—Last week I ex- 
pressed my belief that 
whatever reasons - Mr. 
‘MacLaren might have 
for declining the invita- 
tion of the M.C.C. to 
form one of the team 
for Australia he would 
not in any way be 
actuated by personal 
feelings. Every cricketer 
will regret that this 
belief has proved to be 
unfounded. On Mon- 
-day, July 20, a paragraph 
-appeared in the Sforts- 


man stating that a 
representative of that 
paper had _ been 


authorised by Mr. Mac- 
Laren to say that while 
he had not definitely declined the M.C.C.’s 
invitation he had finally resolved not to go to 
Australia under the captaincy of P. F. Warner. 


Golden Silence.—From every point of view 
it is to be regretted that Mr. MacLaren should 
‘have made such a statement. Even if he felt 


THE RUGBY CAPTAIN—A. O. SNOWDEN 


A HOUSE PARTY OF 


that as a matter of cricket etiquette he could 
not serve under Mr. Warner he would have 
been far better advised in keeping to himself 
his reasons for refusing to join the M.C.C. 
team. Whatever objections can be urged 
against Mr. Warner’s captaincy undue 
loquacity is not among them. One of the 


Dean 


most important qualifications of every cricket 
captain is a knowledge of what had better be 
left unsaid. In this respect Mr. Warner has 


hitherto set an admirable example, and his 
refusal to allow himself to be “drawn” on 
any of the controversial matters connected 
with the M.C.C. team will be commended by all 
who have the true interests of cricket at heart. 


CORNWALL LEGH 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—F. H. E. Cunliffe, Miss Drummond, Sir C. 

Cuyler, Mrs. Cornwall Legh, E. J. Mann, A. R. Don Wauchope, Mrs. MacPherson, H. M. Yates, 

A. Archer; middle row—Macpherson of Cluny, Lady Helen Lacey, Colonel Cornwall Legh, Lady 
Cuyler ; front row—G. J. Mordaunt, F. E. Lacey, Miss Asheton Case, Miss L. Drummond 


An Imaginary Slight.—Unfortunately the 
Athletic News, which grows more wrathful 
every week at what it considers the slight that 
has been inflicted on Mr. MacLaren, is leaving 
no stone unturned to prove that the Lanca- 
shire captain is the only possible captain for 
the M.C.C. team. The Athletic News is an 
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admirably edited paper with a large circula- 
tion all over England, but in its enthusiasm 
for Mr. MacLaren it has somewhat. deserted 
the paths of prudence, and in its anxiety to 
prove that Warner was ousting MacLaren 
from his. proper position it even dug up that 
very ancient yarn of Warner’s objection to 
Hargreave as a me- 
chanical bowler. 


Prescriptive 
Rights. — What the 
Athletic News appears 
to forget is that the 
M.C.C. team is not 
in any respect on all 
fours with any of the 
English teams that 
have previously visited 
Australia. When any 
cricketer in this country 
is asked by the Aus- 
tralian authorities to 
bring out a team he 
becomes ex officio the 
captain of that team. 
His tour is in the 
nature of a private 
enterprise and he is 
perfectly at liberty to 
make what terms he 
pleases with those to 
whom he issues invi- 
tations to join in the enterprise. The fact 
that Mr. MacLaren has already led a private 
venture in Australia certainly does not give 
him a prescriptive right to captain the 
proposed team of the M.C.C, 


Gillman 


THE MARLBOROUGH CAPTAIN—L. G. COLBECK 


Captains All.—The analogy of a general 
being expected to serve under a subaltern is 
very wide of the mark ; 
MacLaren and Warner 
certainly do not stand in 
the relation of general 
and_ subaltern. The 
Athletic News, which 
for years past has 
been urging that all 
cricket tours to Australia 
‘should be sent out under 
the authority and aus- 
pices of the Marylebone 
club, would be better 
advised in accepting the 
decision of the M.C.C. 
than in suggesting that 
Mr. MacLaren has been 
slighted. Moreover, if 
the prescriptive right 
theory is admitted and 
every cricket team be- 
comes the occasion for a 
wrangle our chances of 
recovering the ‘‘ashes ” 
would be more remote 
than ever. A fully re- 
presentative English 
team would, I take it, contain, in addition to 
Mr. MacLaren, F. S. Jackson, C. B. Fry, 
Ranji, and J. R. Mason. Each of these five 
cricketers would undoubtedly have some claim 
to act as captain, but it would be intolerable 
if each of the five refused to join the team 
unless his claim of captaincy were recognised, 
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A Different Point of View.—ln any case 
the extreme solicitude for Mr. MacLaren 
manifested by the Athletic News does not 
‘come from that paper with the best grace. 
Not so long ago when Mr. MacLaren was 
‘supposed to have severed his connection with 
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STRUDWICK, THE SURREY WICKETKEEPER 


Who has accepted the invitation of the M.C.C. to 
go to Australia 


Lancashire the Athletic News was at a loss 
to discover adjectives ugly enough to describe 
his conduct. So far from being the one 
‘cricketer to whom the leadership of the Eng- 
lish team could be safely entrusted Mr. Mac- 
Laren was assailed as a 1enegade and a 
deserter. I said at the time that no news- 
paper had anything to do with Mr. MacLaren’s 
‘private affairs. If for family or any other 
‘reasons he wished to play for the county in 
which he was living it was sheer impertinence 
-on the part of any journal to suggest that he 
~was morally bound to Lancashire. 


The Penalty of Publicity. — First-class 
‘cricketers are nowadays so much in the public 
eye that it has become rather the fashion 
to regard them as actors. If theatrical criti- 
-cism is a recognised institution why should 
cricketers expect to. be exempt from all 
‘criticism? As a matter of fact, however 
bright a limelight is thrown on cricketers, 
‘their position is totally different from that 
of actors. The actor-manager asks for criti- 
cism and sends out invitations whenever a 
new play is produced to representatives of 
‘newspapers to be present at his theatre. It 
‘is true that reporters obtain free admission 
ito all the county grounds, but this privilege 
is given them in order that the several 
newspapers which they represent may be 
‘supplied with the details of each particular 
cricket match. But of late years many 
mewspapers have gone far beyond the mere 
reporting of matches, and cricketers have 
‘been subjected to a more searching personal 
«criticism than is ever applied to actors. To 
‘some extent, no doubt, cricketers themselves 
‘rare to blame for this. Had Mr, MacLaren, 
for example, contented himself with refusing 


the invitation of the M.C.C. he would have 
just cause for complaint against any news- 
paper that attributed motives for his refusal. 
When, however, Mr. MacLaren, or any other 
cricketer for the matter of that, takes the 
representative of a newspaper into his con- 
fidence and publishes his private reasons for 
declining an invitation he practically invites 
criticism. 


Half-and-half Measures.—On the other 
hand, the policy of the M.C.C. in concealing 
the names of those to whom invitations have 
been extended is not altogether prudent. 
There is something to be said in favour of 
total reticence, but when once the committee 
decided to notify the public that the M.C.C. 
had decided to send out a team to Australia 
it would have been wiser for them to attempt 
no concealment regarding those cricketers 
who were invited tojoin the team. Half-and- 
half measures are always unsatisfactory. 
Probably the intention of the committee in 
declining to make public the names of those 
players who were first invited until their 
invitations had been accepted was to avoid 
hurting the feelings of those who were only 
asked on second thoughts. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be gained by seeking to suppress 
information on a subject on which, in the 
first instance, the M.C.C. took the public into 
their confidence. The absence of all official 
information since Mr. Lacey’s first announce- 
ment that the M.C.C. had decided to send 
out a team to Australia has only given rise to 
newspaper surmises and comments which we 
could very well have done without. 


A Non-official Letter.—-I do not suppose 
that Mr. Iredale’s letter quoted by the 
Daily Mail last week is in any sense an 
official communication. Mr. Iredale suggested 
that there was a general feeling amongst Aus- 
tralian cricketers that Mr.Warner should retire 
from the captaincy of the M.C.C. team in 
favour of Mr. MacLaren. It is one thing for 
cricketers in Australia to express a general 
wish that some individual English player 
should be included in the team, as I believe 
was done in the case of Dowson; it is 
altogether a different thing to attempt to 
interfere in matters that are solely within the 
province of the M.C.C. Mr. MacLaren’s 
batting in Australia has been of such sus- 
tained brilliancy that I can quite understand 
the Australian’s belief that no English team 
will be thoroughly representative without him. 
Making all allowances, however, for this 
natural feeling it is impossible to admit the 
tight of the Australians to interfere in any 
way with the internal management of the 
captaincy of the contemplated team. If the 
Australian authorities desired a particular 
captain and a particular team they could have 
approached the captain they desired and 
furnished him with a list of those cricketers 
whom they wished to be included in the team, 
but once having negotiated with the M.C.C. 
they are bound to accept the captain appointed 
and the team selected by the Marylebone 
Club. 


Rhodes v. Worcester.—If Rhodes could 
find many pitches in Australia as much to his 
liking as that on which he rocked out Wor- 
cestershire at Huddersfield there would be no 
anxiety as to the result of the test matches in 
Australia during the coming winter. The real 
trouble about Rhodes is that except on 
bowlers’ wickets he has never caused Aus- 
tralian batsmen much trouble, and unfortu- 
nately bowlers’ wickets are none too common 
in Australia. Still it would be a dangerous 
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experiment to omit him from the English 
representative team, and although I have no 
official knowledge that he has been invited by 
the M.C.C. I think it may be taken fox 
granted that he will rceive an invitation 
before September. 


An Unappreciated Batsman.—Hayes, for 
some reason, has never seemed to catch the 
public eye to the same extent that many 
inferior batsmen have done. Possibly the 
great deeds of Abel and Hayward in recent 
years have thrown him into undeserved 
obscurity. As a matter of fact, on a sticky 
wicket Hayes has few equals; he has a 
magnificent drive and a leg stroke which is 
of the greatest service to him on bowling 
wickets. He has always shown a liking for 
Australian bowling and played two capital 
innings against the 1899 team, one of over 
1oo and another of 43. This latter innings 
was played on the occasion when Howell took 
the whole of the ten wickets in Surrey’s first 
innings at the Oval. Many good judges 
regard him as the most dangerous batsman 
in the Surrey team, and now that Abel seems 
permanently to have retired Hayes will 
probably come into his own kingdom. 


An Average of 144.—It is Gloucester- 
shire’s misfortune that so many of her best 
cricketers find themselves for one reason or 
another unable to play regularly for the 
county. S. A. P. Kitcat, who has done 
yeoman service on the few occasions which 
he has appeared for Gloucestershire in the 
last few years, is prevented by the claims of 
business from indulging in more important 
cricket than Saturday afternoon matches. In 
cricket of this type he is a veritable giant and 
at present has an average of 144 for Esher. 
Like the Lytteltons, Studds, and A. G. Steel, 
Kitcat prefers the more solid considerations of 
life to cricket, no doubt to his own advan- 
tage but distinctly to the disadvantage 
of Gloucester. He is one of the large batch 
of cricketers who have made a name for 
themselves 
on the Stock 
Exchange as 
well as on 
the cricket 
field. 


Scotland’s 
Lobster.— 
H. J. Steven- 
son, who 
played 
against the 
Philadel- 
phians at the 
Oval last 
week, is one 
of the best 
lob bowlers 
that ever 
handled a 
cricket ball. 
The accident 
of being a 
Scotsman 
who passes most of his time in Scotland has 
prevented Mr. Stevenson from acquiring as 
much fame as he deserves on the cricket field, 
but he is quite up to English county form. 
He is an old international footballer and on 
his day was one of the most dashing three- 
quarters that Scotland ever produced. His 
bowling owes a great deal of its effectiveness 
to the daring way he follows the ball up 
the pitch, even taking it within a couple of 
yards of the bat. 
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One of the best professional 
batsmen in the Surrey team 
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Painting by Air.—The atest idea is 
to paint walls by air which will do away 
with the ladder and brush. A tube is 
connected with the paint pot, and by 
means of compressed: air the paint is 
driven through the tube, at the end of which is a hand 
spray. The spray is held in the hand and the air painter 
can cover his walls with beautiful tints and most artistically 
blended colours. The aerograph, as the air painter is 
called, does double the work of the brush in half the time. 


A New Golf Ball.—From time to time there comes a 
rumour that a new golf ball has been invented which is to 
revolutionise the game, but it is invariably found that the new 
ball possesses some defect which renders it hopeless to attempt 
to play with. The Americans some time ago invented a ball 
which they claimed could be driven 500 yards with ease. It 
was found, indeed, that the ball could be driven a considerable 
distance but at the expense of accuracy, and except among 
some lady players it never attained any popularity. 


A Bird Charmer.—In Hyde Park the other morning a 
man who by his attire was adjudged to be a Frenchman 
amused himself and others whilst standing in the Row by 
whistling various calls to the sparrows, who promptly 
answered them, first flying around him and then alighting at 
his feet. The charmer then fed the birds, who hopped up 
on his hand and pecked at some crumbs on his sleeve, 
flying away directly they had fed but returning at once at 
the sound of the charmer’s whistle. 


Our Eighth Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


FROM ALL QUARTERS. 
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The Guards’ Sports:—The Brigade 
of Guards were unlucky in fixing the 
date of their annual sports just as 
the weather broke. A heavy thunder- 
storm passed over Burtons Court at 
the beginning of the sports making matters anything but 
pleasant for the spectators. However, a good number 
took shelter under the trees, and as the afternoon subse- 
quently cleared up a large company watched the various 
events with interest and a certain degree of comfort. 
The programme consisted of ten events, and representatives 
of the different battalions of the Grenadier, Coldstream, 
Scots, and Irish Guards competed for the massive challenge: 


shield presented by Mr. W. A. Lawson, which was won last 


year by the ist Battalion of the Scots Guards. At the: 
conclusion of the sports Mrs. Romilly presented the cups 
and medals to the successful competitors. 


A London Sight.—A little-known London sight is a very 
singular house at a corner of Oakley Street, Chelsea. In 
the first place it has been empty for some time, and one: 
side of it consists chiefly of boarding. What makes it 
remarkable, however, is the other side. This is adorned 
from top to bottom with a most elaborate and highly rococo: 
scheme of decoration. There are twisted pillars and strange: 
figures all up and down it. These are highly coloured, red 
and gold predominating in the scheme of colour, so that the: 
general effect somewhat resembles the Albert Memorial. 
It is unfinished still though the work has been going on for 
years. 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Burman, Bradlock, Boodle, Bonnie-bell, Bullgate, Barum,. 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post o the second Monday following 
the date of issue, ze, answers to the fifth 
acrostic (dated July 29) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, August Io, 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
““Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. ‘The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Eighth Series) 


aH | pepe eo ee 
2. E N oO 
SNS aera ee 
42 3 Es AcctNGeD i pie 
Sip dee Pe eRe ee 
(oXETOS clan) Uppal hues Oo) <9. iad Wd 24 


1. See Arabian Vights and Tennyson's ‘ Recollections 
of the Arabian Nights.” 

4. Leander, who was drowned in the Hellespont and 
the Leander Rowing Club. 

5. Empress Eugénie of France, Empress of Mexico, 
and Empress of Austria, assassinated at Geneva. Others 
will occur to memory. 

6. The river. Yenesei, or any other spelling, does not 
flow between the Crimea and Caucasus Bat from Siberia 
to the Arctic Sea. ‘‘ Yonne” and ‘‘ Yellow Danube” are 
equally unsuitable. 


Correct answers to No. 2 have been received from: 
Ago, All-aloney, Atcho, Avery, Alda, Ayacanora, Ande- 
rada, Amabelle, Antoo, Axel, Affable, Ashbury, Asgard, 
Ashburt, Almeria, Astwood, Aldebella, Ayah, Alicia, Aar, 
Arnim, Aclaude, Adjutant, Arab-queen, Amherst, Antonio, 
Abul, Alif, Afflo, Agnon, Aenea, Astrachan, Abacus, 
Astar, Arosa, Aston, Ahanah, Adelaide, Blackie, Buffo, 


Double Acrostic No. 5 
(Eighth Series) 


Great duke of semi-royal descent and old. 
His Sussex home or race week now behold. 


1. ‘‘ Two rags and a bug” did the white don say, 
But probably he meant “ two bags and a——” 
2. Where Maggiore strikes into the north 
I join her, from the high Alps flowing forth. 
3. The Boers went forth on this in great array. 
But now the word's extinguished. Hope for aye. 
4. Who carries bricks will often carry me. 
He carries more thereby more easily. 
5. Reverse the greatest ‘‘ war lord’’ that e'er walked 
(At least in his opinion) or talked. 
6. Mine's a black story full of passions vile, 
Ending with blood and death produced by guile. 
7. Here the Powers smashed the mighty Turkish fleet, 
A blunder deemed by some, by Russia meet. 
8. As shepherd, harper, king, saint, painter, small 
prince too, 
I've figured now and then. I may have more to do. 
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Bibury, Bijli, Bishop, Bedrock, Belle, Buffer, Biscuit, 
Bryntirion, Buldoo, Beaucaire, Bimbo, Belledame, Bel- 
manor, B.L.L., Beauty, Bargee, Balfe, Bulbui, Catseyes, 
Carp, Coffi, Carinthia, Chapeet Cherry-cheeks, Carissima, 
Chloe, Cheers, Charcoal, Chums, Champagne, Catchpole, 
Chaasze, Charkbir, Callala, Cicero, Cass, Clarelou, 
Caribou, Chromatic, Cudwall, Cattegat, Carbon, Chin-- 
chin, Careful, Calcro, Cuthbert, Cutwater, Cambria, 
Curlylocks, hippie, Dobbs, Dogsville, Dingo, Dawker, 
Dignity, Dusky, Drummer, Donna, Dunkin, Dearest,. 
Daisy, Deborah, Dainty, Differential, Daddy, Draytob,, 
Didbell, Doll, Dangan, Driscoll, Driffel, Dewankhas, 
Dodpoller, Doodles, Dunblane, Druid, Dubious, Elbouz, 
Eden, England, Eaglehawk, Elioul, Effie-dear, Eitnua, 
Esioul, Eilime, Eillol, Eastwind, Eidal, Eggson, Edel-- 
band, Everywhere, Elbury, Ethelwood, Emigrant, Einuk, 
Eskow, Ettryworld, Eaglekind, Ellhay, Ersoman, 
Etherial, Early-morn, Frumpy, Flossie, Flosager, Fiddle,. 
Folro, Fortiter, Frome, Fairchild, Filey, Ferbolitine, 
Fastigia, Ferret, Ferdinand, Fulsome, Fairleigh, Fiora,. 
Fahldt, Felgardo, Fulmarno, Filletoville, Feldohr, Goline,. 
Gertrude, Golo, Gimbol, Gnir, Glevum, Gatherso, 
Goldengirl, Grimcole, Greta, Gladsome, Geraldine,. 
Genevieve, Grappler, Gadzooks, Goodie, Gardie, Ginger,. 
Gownce, Gitwould, Gaffer, Grantown, Gratgo, Glatton- 
line, Griffin, Goonsome, Guffero, Greyeyes, Gumberbird, 
Gatoyle, Heifle, Harewood, Herts, Hibble, Hindhead,. 
Heath, Haras, Hicks, Heckle, Haggler, Heb, Halfoh, 
Horsa, Hermit, Hovite, Haxor, Hastings, Hanid, Ignota,. 
Inverloddon, Jackjill, Jinko, Joyful-owl, Jess, Kiwi, Ko, 
Keys, Kooc, Ladie, Lynn, Lof, Lightsome, Lapin, Livery, 
Louth, Laxamar, Lex, Looksee, Lenthington, Loftus, 
Leamington, Lud, Margot, Mater, Mascotte, M.L.H., 
Mars, Minorca, Mummer, Mamouna, Manor, Mypet,. 
Marion, Mab-queen, Mereworth, Macroux, Mycatte,. 
Melville, Muffeta, Muswell, Mina-mie, Nanjo, Nowell, 
Nodrog, Nostradame, Noonie, Nourse, Nibs, Nedals, 
Nice, Nimble, Norna, No-trumps, Nemo, Novara,. 
Normanhaugh, Nicola, Ouard, Ostrogoth, Owen, Orcadia, 
Oveen, Pagways, Pacdam, Pooley, Piffler, Petrarch,. 
Pragmant, Pink, Prodwont, Paff, Penwiper, Poltrepen, 
Proby, Polstrawner, Penguin, Pumphia, Park, Pillicoddy,. 
Peace, Paris, Quiz, Rix, Ronpu, Roniu, Riddler, Ramess, 
Ructions, Roma, Richly, Rigabey; Rover, Rotter, Stur- 
ford, Suchlarks, Sniggow, Siga, Simplon, Splulch, Safie,. 
She, Stirling, Seastar, Sirrom, Scourie, Schvudze, Sec, 
Sweetbells, Tribal, Tobias-john, Tina, Tottles, Truth,. 
Troloss, T.X.H., Tinker, Tittipu, Thistle, Tweedledum, 
Thistrout, Tiptilted, Tussock, Ulysses, Usher, Ubique, 
Vim, Vinna, Victor, Wink, Wibbs, Workitout, Weller,. 
Whatnot, Waxsteed, We-two, Wished-for, Wynell,. 
W.S.C., Wyst, Wontgo, Winifred, Wren, Wynkyn, 
Winton, Ycrep, Yellow, Yma, Yamted, Yoko, Zark, 
Zinfandel, Zug, Zozzonak, Zamiel, Zoe, Zernebock,. 
Zeedle, Zingari, Zix, Zardontoste. 


“Dewankhas"’ and ‘‘ M.L.H." 
correct answers to No. 1. 

‘‘Grantown"’ is requested to write his pseudonym in. 
large print letters according to Rule 6. At present he is- 
almost illegible. 

An answer has been received from Chirk with no: 
pseudonym, 


are credited with, 


Seventh Series 


The result of this series is that MUMMER wins the: 
first prize with thirteen correct acrostics and is requested 
to send in name and address. For second place KO, 
LEGLUM, WYST, and WUFF tie equally with twelve: 
correct acrostics and eight correct lights out of nine. 
They are requested to write at once and say whether they 
would prefer to divide the second and third prizes or~ 
fight it out, also whether they will be bound by the wish 
of the majority, and to give their names and addresses. 
BATHBUN deserves honourable mention as sixth with. 
twelve correct acrostics and seven lights out of nine. 
The Acrostic Editor offers his condolences to the others. 
who fought to the end. 
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Court Gowns.—I suppose from a modistic 
point of view the Irish court was the event 
of last week, although as a matter of fact 
among all the stirring scenes in Dublin—the 
wild enthusiasm and the almost worshipping 
admiration displayed for the Queen’s sweet 
personality—it has by no means been the most 
interesting. Everything, including the dresses, 
was so much like the English drawing-rooms 
which have preceded it that there seems very 
little to say. All the presentations were, how- 
ever, made by Lady Dudley, and as usual her 
Majesty was a radiant figure—the cynosure 
of all eyes—in her gown of cream- 
coloured satin embroidered with a design 
of shamrocks in gold and_ precious 
stones, the train being of cloth of gold 
lined with mauve velvet. Lady Mere- 
‘dith, who was one of the prettiest 
women present, was in white satin veiled 
with Aaslletéé silver tissue, trimmed with 
tulle and white poppies, with a brocaded 
train lined with green tulle. Lady 
Moore was in cream brocade trimmed 
with lace insertion and chiffon flounces, 
her court train of cream duchesse satin 
being lined with czeZ blue. The two 
Misses Plunket were dressed alike in 
cream chiffon trimmed with lace insertion 
and roses with court trains of cream 
satin, and Lady ffrench’s two daughters wore 
ivory duchesse satin dresses finely tucked and 
box-pleated and trimmed with circular motifs 
of dentelle blonde and silver embroidery. 
Their trains were of ivory duchesse satin lined 
with glacé silk and trimmed with large chowx 
‘of chiffon. Lady Morton was charmingly 
gowned in écru lace trimmed with gold sequin 
insertion over gold tissue and a train of 
black satin, and Lady O’Farrell wore painted 
chiffon over white silk embroidered with roses 
-and wheat. 


An Important Question.—What of the 
coming modes? During the dead season 
there are always rumours afloat as to what 
we may expect in the months to come, and 
the air is full of them already. The question 
of long basqued coats upon which I touched 
last week is agitating all the ¢ac//eurs of the 
day, and people are beginning to ardently 
desire a change from the perpetual 
bolero. Nearly every year the same 
question crops up and drops away in 
time for lack of support. Fora woman 
who is tall and slight a smart double- 
breasted tight-fitting coat, the basque 
seamed on a little below the waist- 
line, is eminently becoming provided 
it is a good fit and cut; but oh ! how 
perfectly fitting it must be to achieve 
the desired effect. No mediocre tailor 
can give the basque exactly the right 
“hang,” and I would certainly warn the home 
dressmaker altogether against making the 
attempt. If it really comes to stay it will 
mean an immediate modification of the pleated 
and yoked skirts, which will become severely 
plain and probably longer, for the effect of a 


DAY LADY'S MIRROR’ 
SS ee aN 


long basqued coat and a short skirt is never 


* successful and does much to diminish the 


appearance of height. We are threatened, 
too, with the return of the short reefer coat by 
way of a decided change, a threat which, by 
the way, sounds very pleasantly in my ears, 
for we have been too long parted from this 


PARISIAN TOILETTE 


Of blue étamine trimmed with écru lace and 


blue taffetas 


eminently desirable and sensible little gar- 
ment, but so far I hear nothing which leads 
me to suppose that we shall forego the flat 
shoulder cape, which promises to be just as 
popular during the winter as it is at present. 
Some of the newest coats, however, have no 
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shoulders whatever, the yoke being brought 
right down over the arm, the result being a 
“champagne bottle” appearance, which is 
the end we are all aiming at for the moment 
in obedience to the dictates of fashion. 


Silk and Velvet.—As to our moré elabo- 
rate frocks for winter wear I hear that the 
manufacturers are making immense prepara- 
tions to provide sufficient silks and velvets to 
meet the growing demand. That “we shall 
walk in silk attire” is already a foregone con- 
clusion, and whether or no we “siller ha’e to 
spare” our dress bills will probably be bigger 
than ever. Whole gowns of taffetas will be a 
feature, but taffetas, dzen entendu, of a softer 
and more supple consistency than heretofore. 
Louisine will likewise be exceedingly popular, 
and as there is no silk to equal it for wearing 
qualities I strongly recommend it to those 
of you who are contemplating a silk gown. 
Everything, even—or rather I should say 
especially—the velvets, will be of a soft, cling- 
ing consistency, and as a matter of fact the 
variations played upon the velvet theme will 
represent the chief modistic sensation of the 
winter. For evening wear very light tones 
will be used, and there is every indication that 
we may look to the floral-patterned goods as 
the newest thing of all in the matter of velowz-s. 
There is a distinct feeling, too, for heavy China 
crépe, so that altogether there is quite sufficient 
allurement held out to tempt even the most 
parsimonious to indulge in something novel 
and luxurious in dinner dresses. 


Revivals.—Best of all, we are still to 
be permitted to let our fancy stray in the 
direction of the Louis XVI. toilette, most 
becoming of all the gewves that Madame la 
Mode has resuscitated for our benefit of late 
years. Not a little anxiety has been felt 
on the score of the Louis gown. The 
distinct partiality for the 1830 period which 
came a few years after, but at a time when 
radical changes had been effected in the 
matter of dress, has threatened to prove the 
means of ruling the earlier and more pictu- 
resque style out of court altogether. ‘Thanks, 
however, to the powers who decide these 
matters the costumes of Marie Antoinette 
and her contemporaries will still be copied 
ad infinitum for evening dresses and picture 
tea gowns, and we shall continue to flaunt our 
old laces and evolve fantastic designs in 
ruched ribbons and other frivolities to our 
heart’s content. With a Louis gown the 
trimmings are of paramount importance, and 
there will be no falling off in this respect, the 
choice being quite bewildering in its variety, 
and including jewelled effects of the most 
sumptuous description. 


A Word about Fur.—As regards fur, 
I believe moleskin will lead the van, and 
furriers seem to be keeping the little moie 
well in view when “ buying” for the season. 
Personally I am glad of it, for the soft velvety 
“browny-grey ”—almost the colour of very 
tarnished silver—that distinguishes our little 
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blind underground visitor makes it more 
becoming than any other fur in existence 
unless it be the Russian sable. But, alas! it 
is one of the most perishable, the smallness 
of the skin necessitating innumerable ‘joins ” 
which very soon show signs of wear, and 
1 should hardly like to say how many 
scores of moles have to be executed in 
order that one all-enveloping coat may be 
handed over to the fair wearer. Those, how- 
ever, who require something more substantial 
can easily invest instead in a coat 
or stole of squirrel closely clipped 
to imitate molcskin and _ repre- 
senting the most marvellous 
“copy” that | have ever seen. 
Of course they are easily detect- 
able, the colour being less rich 
and the skins much larger than 
the genuine article, but the 
velvety softness is the same 
in one as the other, and in 
the matter of effectiveness 
there is very little to choose 
between them. 


Coming Coats.— 
There are hints 
abroad that we may 
expect to see among 
the smart — winter 
coats specimens Car- 
ried out in coarse 
white tweed cut 
in the military 
genre and 
having wide 
moleskin collars 
and cuffs, but 
one feels quite 
apologetic for 
introducing the 
subject of fur in 
August. And 
yet if we could 
only bring our- 
selves to make 
our peltry pur- 
chases during 
the holiday 
seison what an 
immense 
amount of ad- 
vantage we 
should gain. 

Not only are 
fs vuame mse; x 
prices” con- 
siderably lower 
than those asked 
a few months 
later but the 
choice is practi- 
cally inexhaust- 
ible, and we 
have the almost 
undivided atten- 
tion of the 
“powers that 
be” to think of 
our own particular requirements. And let 
me add that although as far as most people 
may know the fashions are yet in the 
lap of the gods, the furrier is well aware that 
they have all been settled long ago, and you 
can take his advice without any fear of 
finding yourself ‘‘ behind the times” a few 
months later. It is in the hot weather, how- 
ever, that so much damage is wrought to our 
valuable furs by the ravages of the moth, and 
I strongly advise the purchaser to leave her 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


furry possessions in the care of the expert until 
such time as she really requires them. 


Weddings.—This has been a ‘season of 
seasons” for weddings. Surely never. since 
Hymen was first instituted have there been 


SIMPLE PROMENADE GOWN 


Of black and white spotted muslin trimmed with lace 


so many society weddings crowding one upon 
the other as there have been this year. It is 
curious, too, how the brides of the moment 
are shaking themselves free from certain old- 
time conventions in the matter of dress and 
returning with infinite zest to others which 
have almost been forgotten. Chiffon has been 
much more ex évédence for bridal wear than 
the orthodox duchesse satin unless there has 
been some priceless possession in the matter 
of family lace to exhibit on this all-important 
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occasion. On the other hand, the fashion of 
our mothers’ day for a long train of some 
eight or ten bridesmaids has been revived,. 
and it is noticeable that this year the brides 
have chosen white for the gowns of their 
attendant maidens. Wreaths and veils in 
lieu of hats have been another feature of 
bridesmaids’ attire, and very pretty it un- 
doubtedly is, while on more than one occasion 
the bride has searched among the girls of her 
acquaintance for the tallest among them to: 
follow her to the altar and caused a certain 
amount of heartburning by selecting them 
according to their amazonian proportions 
rather than the length of their friendship. 


American Ingenuity.—American women 
have this summer been indulging in a de- 
lightful little costume known as the ‘ summer 
shirt-waist suit.” It is made of Swiss muslin, 
linen, batiste, “ dimity ”—to 
use an old-fashioned name 
—and other simple materials, 
including light silks and 
foulards, and is altogether 
the must inexpensive e7- 
semble possible. In dull blue 
or pink linen, the “ waist” 
trimmed with bands of 
broderie anglaise in the 
form of box pleats and the 
skirt box-pleated to match 
but otherwise unadorned, it 
represents a 
pretty little 
model which for 
a girl in her 
teens is the ze 
plus ultra of 
seaside cos- 
tumes, while 
some yery 
charming —ex- 
amples in Indian 
silk, the bodice: 
being cut round 
the throat and 
bordered with: 
two or three: 
rows of trans- 
parent lace, and. 
the skirt adorned 
round the hips. 
with lingerie 
tucks and having 
rows of inser- 
tion at the hem 
was equally 
“ possible” and 
rather more 
dressy. For the 
linen costume 
the skiris are: 
naturally quite 
short, and some: 
very effective 
morning cos- 
tumes for /& 
belle Amért- 
caine have been. 
evolved out of grey linen adorned with a 
border design in thick grey silk of a deeper 
shade. As a matter of fact grey linen has. 
been very little seen in our own country, so: 
that we are hardly aware how wonderfully 
well it lends itself to the seaside and moun- 
taineering gown, being essentially neat and 
smart while it does not soil easily —a wrinkle 
to be remembered next year at such time as 
we begin to consider once more our summer 
garments. DELAMIRA.. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, August 11 and 25 
Ticket Days, August 12 and 26 
Settling Days, August 13 and 27 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 


The Bank Return last week showed a slight increase in the 
reserve, an increase of £323,506 in the public deposits, and a 
decrease of £205,643 in the “other” deposits notwithstanding a 
slight rise of £28,163 in the “other” securities. At the same time, 
the “other” deposits are nearly £2,000,000 more than they were this 
time last year, so it cannot be said that the market is in any way 
straitened for means, The stagnation is not so much due to poverty 
as to apprehension. 

Everyone looks at the dark side of everything, and the shadow 
of ‘trust ” difficulties in America and tariff difficulties in England 
darkens all counsels. 


Americans.—There was almost a panic in Wall Street on Friday 
and two rather heavy failures. 

On this side markets were weak, ostensibly on the friction between 
Russia and Japan over the Corean question, but it was whispered in 
some quarters that there is a considerable house on this side in 
difficulties, and that this and not the Russo-Japanese quarrel was 
the real cause of the weakness here. 


The Transandine Railway.—Last Friday, at a meeting of the 
shareholders of the Buenos Ayres and Valparaiso Transandine 


SNOW PLOUGH STANDING IN LAS VACAS STATION ON THE 
TRANSANDINE RAILWAY 


Railway Company, they approved of an arrangement with the 
Argentine Great Western Railway Company, under which the latter 
will work the line, taking the first £25,000 a year of the earnings 
and 60 per cent. of any surplus. 

Mr. Wilson, one of the directors, opposed the confirmation of the 
arrangement and advocated the appointment of a committee partly 
on the ground that two out of four of the company’s directors were 
also on the board of the Argentine Great Western Company, and 
that one of them, as chairman, had the casting vote in case of the 
board being equally divided. Perhaps Mr. Wilson is right, but his 
argument is one that sometimes cuts both ways, and I shall not be 
surprised to hear that some of the Argentine Great Western people 
object to the agreement on the ground that two of their directors 
were unduly sympathetic towards their weaker neighbour, on the 
board of which they were sitting. 

It is by no means impossible that the arrangement may be 
beneficial to both companies. My readers may recollect my observa- 
tions about the Transandine company on December 10 and 17, 
when I pointed out that it “is practically living on the 
41,269,800 4 per cent. rescission bonds which it obtained from 
the Argentine Government on giving up its 7 per cent. guarantee 
on a capital of £1,191,000.” 

Until the completion of the final link, which is on the Chilian 
side, there is no continuous line of rails from Buenos Ayres to the 
Pacific, and bearing in mind the nature of the country through 
which it passes the Transandine Railway cannot expect enough 
purely local traffic to pay expenses, so that it is a distinct gain in 
one very obvious way to get the larger railway to work the line 
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whilst the Chilians are negotiating the difficulties of the corkscrew 
cunnel on their side of the Andes. 

If later on the Transandine company finds that the Argentine 
Great Western is getting too much out of the bargain it can at any 
time resume the working of its own line by giving twelve months 
notice, 


LOS ANDES STATION ON THE CHILIAN SECTION OF THE 
TRANSANDINE RAILWAY 


My Illustrations will remind my readers of those which I 
placed before them on December 17, and I am again indebted to 
the courtesy of the Transandine officials for these typical views of 
different portions of this interesting railway, over which I hope to 
travel as soon as the ‘missing link” is complete. I then look to 
visiting my kind Chilian friends by rail over the Andes and telling 
my equally kind TATLER readers all about it. 

My first view is of the great rotary snow plough standing in 
Las Vacas Station. This is the snow plough which was shown at 
work in one of my illustrations last December. The second picture 
is of Los Andes Station, the terminus of the Chilian section of the 
railway where it connects up with the Chilian Government railway. 

My third is of a group of visitors inspecting the 75 metre bridge 
over the Mendoza River, 59 kilometres from Mendoza. It is a 
massive structure carried at a good elevation above the line of the 
highest floods, and is a creditable piece of engineering. 

At an early date I hope to give my readers another view of this 
bridge showing its massive rocky background. 


Welsbach.—My observations last week that the ill-advised action 
of the United States Debenture Corporation—of which Mr. Lock is 
manager and secretary—was responsible for the shrinkage in market 
value was not long in finding confirmation. On this day week 
Welsbach prefs. were actually hawked at 43. I know a buyer who 
would not give 43 unless the jobber would sell for the mid-August 
settlement, and he got his terms. The next day out came the news 
that the Court of Appeal with very little ceremony had kicked the 
bottom out of Mr, Justice Byrne’s decision in the Allsopp case 
and had confirmed the scheme notwithstanding Dr. Alexander’s 
opposition. Immediately Welsbach preferences rose to 45-47, and 
Friday’s Financial Times said :— 


Welsbach issues displayed marked strength, dealers taking the view that the 
decision in the Allsopp case will apply in regard to this company, and that conse- 
quently the capital reorganisation scheme will be successfully carried. The preference 
advanced 3 to 46 and the ordinary 1 to 14. 


GROUP OF VISITORS INSPECTING BRIDGE OF 75 METRES 
OVER THE RIVER MENDOZA 
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Stagnation.—Whatever differences tnere may be as to what is 
the trouble on the other side of the Atlantic there is not the slightest 
doubt that on this side it is stagnation, and the curious thing is that 
many people of average intelligence seem puzzled to understand what 
is the main cause of this stagnation. 

In matters financial, as in all other sublunary affairs, forces act 
and react an each other, and that which is primarily an effect 
becomes in its turn a cause. But there is a primary cause for the 
present stagnation onthe English stock exchanges—a cause that is 
plain to every man who has eyes to see and will not wilfully shut 
them; it is the tremendous fall that has taken place, especially 
during the last twelve months, in the market quotation of almost all 
securities—good as well as bad. 

Money is one thing and credit is another. They must not be 
confused the one with the other; but on the question of activity or 
stagnation they both have the same effect, and, as four-fifths of the 
business of life is conducted on credit as against oné-fifth on actual 
cash, the dominant influence is credit, and that expands or contracts 
automatically with the risé or fall of market quotations. 

If a firm has £50,000 worth of marketable stocks and shares it 
can readily command £40,000 of credit, and if the market value of 
its securities rose to £60,000 its credit would rise with it. On the 
other hand, if the market value of its securities falls to £45,000 at 
once its credit automatically contracts. The firm (if it has impru- 
dently borrowed up to the hilt) is at once asked to provide more 
cover” or reduce its borrowings. 

Jn the more probable event of the firm being too prudent ever to 
go beyond a fair margin of safety it realises that its margin is 
reduced, and it keeps “a lifting eye on the weather quarter” and a 
hand on the throttle valve. It contracts its operations, preferring to 
earn less rather than risk more 

But now suppose the market value of the securities shrinks to 
£40,000 the position at once becomes more grave; credits must be 
reduced, balances called in, operations further contracted, and new 
commitments rigorously refused. 

But suppose the “slump” goes even further and the market 
value of the securities falls to £35,000—a 30 per cent. depreciation— 
actual sales may become necessary, something may have to be 
sacrificed. 

And yet all this time the actual intrinsic value of the original 
block of securities may not have altered one farthing. 

The Sunday Special of the 26th, dealing with last Friday’s 
slump,” said— 


‘Yankees "' fell to very low records on the violent liquidations of the engagements 
of the two Wall Street houses, whose failure was afterwards announced. Intrinsic 
‘values had nothing to do with these movements—it was largely a question how far 
holders possessed the financial strength to protect their stocks. 


Now all this is what has been actually taking place under our 
eyes during the last si or eight months. One of the daily papers 
last week published a comparative list of the prices now and a 
few months ago of the ordinary or common stocks of the leading 
American railways, and showed a shrinkage of about £69,000,00a 
sterling. But the shrinkage has not by any means been confined to 
common stocks or to the American market. Falls of 30 per cent. 
have taken place in many most respectable English stocks and of 
20 per cent. in even the very highest class of “ gilt-edged ” investments. 

How in the face of these manifest facts people can wonder 
at the universal stagnation passes my comprehension. The wonder 
to me is not that things should be dull but that there should be 
such splendid steadiness in London—such a complete absence of 
panic or visible distress. 

As mentioned above rumours prevailed on Friday that there was 
one big house on this side in trouble, but it is amazing to me not 
that there should be rumours about one big house but that—after a 
30 per cent. fall in stocks—there is a single big house about which 
there are no rumours. 

One failure was announced on Saturday and there may be more 
before these words appear in print, but business on this side must 
as a whole be extremely sound, and it must not be forgotten that the 
bigger the fall the bigger the reaction. 


REVIEW 


THE INSURANCE REGISTER. (Charles and Edwin Layton. Is.) 
I have received the 1903 edition of this useful work of 


reference—now in its thirty-fifth year of publication—and it seems to 
me as carefully and exhaustively compiled as usual. The yearly 
review deals briefly but ably with most of the principal events in the 
insurance and actuarial world during the past year. It is only by 
scanning carefully the pages of a work like this that one can realise 
how large and beneficent a part life insurance plays in the progress 
and prosperity of the human race, and yet how few comparatively 
make as large a use as they ought of its benefits. 
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NEW ISSUES 


The Savoy Hotei, Ltd.—Last January the holders of the 
£200,000 four per cent. debenture stock of this company authorised 
the creation and issue of £200,000 additional stock, and this is now 
offered for subscription at 102 and seems to have attracted favourable 
notice by investors. The £400,000 stock is secured by a specific 
mortgage of freeholds valued by Mr. Robert Vigers at £838,650 and 
it has a floating charge over other assets (including g20dwill) valued 
at £888,296. The interest comes to £16,000 a year and the profits 
last year were £69,726. 


Flax Pulp, Ltd., has a nominal capital of £125,000 in £1 
shares and has been formed to work the British patent of an invention 
for making flax pulp from refuse flax straw ; but, as there is no refuse 
flax straw in England and it takes at least two tons of the straw to 
make one ton of the pulp, it seems to me that even if the process is 
all that is claimed for it—a pretty large assumption—the proper place 
to work it is not in England, where there is no raw material, but 
in India, America, or the Argentine, where it is said to be abundant. 
The company appears to be got up by another company which owns 
the patents and is to receive £33,000 for an exclusive right to work 
the process in this country. The issue is said to be underwritten, 
and I wish the underwriters joy of their bargain. 


Queensland Government £3 Ios. per cent. Inscribed Stock.— 
The Bank of England offers £750,000 of this stock at £96, at which 
price it does not look dear notwithstanding all the droughts. Un- 
fortunately, however, at the present time we have too many highly 
respectable loans competing with each other in the market, 


The Burmah Oil Company, Ltd., with a nominal share capital 
of £1,500,000, is a Scotch company, and seems to have been registered 
in May of last year. It also seems to be a reconstruction of an 
earlier company of the same name, but I am not able to find any 
trace of it in the Stock Exchange Year Book. \t already owes 
£100,000 on terminable 5 per cent. debentures, and it now seeks to 
make a further issue at par of no less than £400,000 of 5 per cent. 
debenture stock, the charm of which (from the point of view of the 
company) is that the so-called “ rights ”—I should call them wrongs 
—of the holders of this debenture stock are set forth in an indenture, 
under which “no mortgage or charge is to be given,” and “the 
stockholders shall not have any right of action thereunder against 
the company except through the trustees’”—who (though doubtless 
highly respectable gentlemen) are, after all, the nominees of the 
directors and just as likely in case of trouble to sympathise with the 
woes of the distressed company as with the “rights ” of indignant 
debenture stockholders. 

Those who choose to lend their money on such a one-sided 
arrangement as this deserve no pity if they lose it. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS 


The following rules must be strictly observed by correspondents 
desiring answers to their letters from the City Editor ;— 


(1) Every letter mist be strictly confined to financial topics, must be moderate in 
length, and must contain the correct name and address of the writer, not 
for publication but as a guarantee of good faith. 


(2) The reply, if published, will appear under the nom de plume (if any) selected 
by the correspondent, or otherwise under his initials, 


(3) Gratuitous answers will only be given in these columns. If an answer by 
post is required the sum of 5s. must be enclosed and a stamped Girected 
envelope. 


(4) Letters should be received as early as possible by the City Editor, who will 
endeavour to obtain all eoecnale information to enable him to answer 
promptly the inquiries of correspondents, but the proprietors of THE 
TATLER cannot accept any responsibility for the accuracy or correctness of 
any answer or information given, and correspondents acting thereon must do 
so entirely on their own responsibility. 


(5) All replies, whether published in these columns or sent by post, must be 
regarded as confidential communications. Anonymous letters will not be 
answered, nor can answers be given to inquiries of an advertising character. 


(6) Inquiries involving investigations of a legal character must be accompanied by 
a fee of 5s. and a clear statement of the facts. The City Editor cannot 
undertake investigations of an elaborate or intricate character or the 
examination of lengthy accounts. 


{7) All letters should be despatched at latest on Thursday in each week 
addressed :— 


The City Editor, 
“The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, 
Fetter Lane, E.C, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Rusticus.—You may take it as a sound rule never to touch anything recom- 
mended to you by the British Investors’ Underwriting Corporation. The extra- 
ordinary ‘‘ English as she is spoken” of the circular you send me and the name 
of the secretary does, as you say, suggest that some of the people running the 
concern are foreigners. See on the subject Monday's Financial Times. 

W. H. J.—It is not a bad list, but get out of No. 3 when you see a profit. 

Jurat.—The man is a rogue. Have nothing to do with him. 


St. Juste.—The company you mean is the Copper King, 
reconstruction. 


It is in course of 


